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PERSONAL " 
A GOOD HOME with gentleman farmer in the 
South of England, preferably in Hampshire, 
is required for a strong, healthy ex-Public School- 
boy, aged 16 years and 8 months, where boy will 
be fully employed on the land all day and where 
supervision and responsibility will be constantly 
exercised.—Terms to Box 39. 
ABIN TRUNK WANTED, suitable for school- 
girl; must be in good condition. Please state 
price.—Box 42. 
ORESTRY. Advertiser, 30 years’ experience, 
who is visiting Scotch Nurseries, offers his 
services to prospective buyers; part expenses.— 
Box 43. 
URNISHED SITTING-ROOM, two bedrooms 
and bathroom offered. Applicants must be 
willing to share work of house and garden. 
Country.—Apply to MRS. PLACE, Sowber Gate, 
Northallerton, Yorks. ; 
(,ARDENS SCHEME. Do noi miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN living alone, historic country 
house. safe area, all modern conveniences, 
desires another or married couple to share it. 
Shooting, b Exceptional references re- 
quired.—b: 6 





























OLD ( E CASE, 9 ct., tor sale, engine 
turn tion, weight 5‘: ozs., holds 14, 

as new, ° 
EA‘ * {LVER CIGARETTE CASE 


for turned inside and out; gold 
letter L ° . holds 16 cigarettes. What 
offers ?—Apply 10x 49. 
LOYD’S UNDEF °1.'"ER, wife and son, 15 
years, need rest ‘ dlebug’’ and siren. 
Would like holiday guests with gentle- 
man farmer durin “1 West country.— 
Box 52. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring 
for appointment Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
UTSIZE HAND-KNIT JUMPERS. Perfect. 
Other garments, bust 36. All as new. Two 
Men's Suits, chest 42. No coupons.—Box 48. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 





(, OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


EXETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 





gatAriON JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
65, Conduit Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
I7 ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 





LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 





make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the *‘Coupon 
thrifty’? and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. a 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. — 
TUKSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. ee 
UALITY without extravagance. Smokers 
who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothman’s Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10 per i00, £3/3/2 
per 500, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS LTD., 
Folio C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
= SUGG ...1n case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
near a fireplace or radiator pipes. If so, the 
fire-resisting packing may deteriorate. 
“©@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—_Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 






































SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typed with care 
and co-operation. Highiy recommended.— 
Box 989. 
VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59. New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
OOK BARGAINS. Send for catalogues, price 
6d. Books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 
8. Bristol Street. Birmingham 5. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath. 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 
original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JACQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit. Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road. Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 
USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
D/Monbs. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
povsras GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
Fre ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 












































ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send ld. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444, 


LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFULLY BRED PEDIGREE CAIRN 
PUPPIES, 3 bitches, 1 dog. Registered K.C. 
Sire outstanding winner. Ready July 30. Reason- 
able.—Box 6. 








ONDON. GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
W.C.1 


BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Fully licensed. *Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
LONDON. 











WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 

(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 

IDHURST, 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 


Tele- 





USSEX. 


EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in moderniseg 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area, 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectys 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby, 
LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, {y 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surroung. 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and gir)s 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
Students in languages, music, the arts, dregs. 
making, secretarial work, and in technica] 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER. 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICES. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avai). 
able for children of parents on Active Service, 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS —— 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
Schools Year Book (Boys) 
By post, 13/1 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOK 
By post 9/1 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Gir 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1, 














ETERSTOW COURT Residential iding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, s .ccess. 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Ex: mina. 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age acce ted 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., \‘ellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Ho: », and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2° ~ for 
“Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a specia bulle. 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous co rse,— 
REGENT LNSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gat. W.4., 
HE EASTBUURNE SCHOOL OF DOM. STic 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Bran: .¢s of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and r- :ident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, EDINE'JRGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
TH! TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Resiciential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Ful: ar 256, 
TRAN NOW and be prepared to play your part 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 
at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939. 
or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241, 
NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English 
literature. There is no more delightful and profit- 
able reading, as you will quickly realize if you 
follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. The 
ideal guide to the best reading in the world. Free 
advice and Book from: Applications Dept. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


FOR SALE 




















ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 

ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 

Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. and c. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
WaAOtNIFOR, Maes-y-crugiau, S. Wales: Tel. 

M.9: comfortable country house quarters, 
fresh garden produce, 3 miles good salmon, trout, 
sewin fishing on Teify.—Apply CAPT. and MRS. 
R. G. GRIFFITH. 











LACK LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES 
for sale. Sire Painter of Podington, dam, 
Sandyland’s Venus. Dogs 8 gns at 8 weeks.— 
MRS. J. CLEMOES, Poplar Farm, Finedon, 
Northants. 
“(AN WE HELP YOU’’? for Poultry, Poultry 
Houses, and Apnvliances?—LOWER BROS. 








OF RAYNE, near Braintree, Essex. ’Phone: Gt. 
Leighs 230. " 
OUR BLACK AND WHITE SPRINGER- 


COCKER PUPPIES. Sire by Fierpont Splint: 
bitch has exceptional nose. Dogs 15 gns., bitches 
10 gns. Ready August.—CRICHTON, Treveor, 
Gorran, Cornwall. 

ORDON SETTERS, 13 champions in pedigrees. 

Not related. Bitch b. 18.4.43. Dog b. 31.5.43. 
Full particulars from Dr. HODSON, 139, Bletchley 
Road, Bletchlev, Bucks. Tel.: Bletchley 117. 

UARANTEED FRESH DOG MEAT. Regular 

supply. Cooked, 7 lbs. 5/10, carriage 1/1; 14 
lbs. 11/8, carriage 1/1.—IMPORTEX, LTD., Wood 
Lane, Pelsall Walsall. 

_ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND PUPPIES. An 
exceptionally well-bred litter of this unique 

and exclusive type of Dachshund for sale. Both 

parents prize winning show dogs.—Apply, E. V. 

WILKINSON, Seamour, Lyndhurst Road, Brig- 

house, Yorks. 

P ARROUT FUVUD, vo vint~ 2 























Canary Mixture, 4 














pints 20/-. Post free-—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street. Dorking. 
ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R.xS 


three-months-old sexed-linked pu!lets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—_FERNLANDS P.F.. Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 

HEEPDOG. Pedigree Old English. 3 years. 

Good home sought in Home Counties. Seen in 
London by appointment. National Service 
prevents owner retaining.—Box 53. 


Wanted 


Woutp ANY KIND PERSON be willing to sell 

cheap to a soldier’s lonely son, for a pet, a 
Shetland Pony or a small old pony ? Very good 
home guaranteed.—BURNS, Shawhill, Mount 
Pleasant Lane, Watford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ESst4te AGENT. Life experience of mainten- 
ance and development in all branches. Free 
September. South preferred. 
house essential.—Box 50. 

ARDENER, CHAUFFEUR, HANDYMAN, 36, 

exempt, intelligent, hard-working, requires 
situation with modern cottage, Surrey, Berks.— 
Box 51. 














Small modern 





FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


ESIDENT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE AGENT 
desires post. Thorough experience manage- 
ment, repairs, leases and valuations —Box 1, 





WESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


Wanted 
OLIDAY ACCOMMODATION wanted by two 
ladies, in country, from August 19-Sept. 3.— 
Write, KINGE, 103, Orts Road, Reading. 


WANTED 
DVDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—_TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
PPARHL. Highest prices 1eturned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L,, JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C:2. 
OY’S GReY FLANNEL SULI, lv-11 years, or 
suit or blazer, wanted. Also boy’s riding 
breeches or jodhpurs, 10-11 years. Also coat or 
summer frock for small girl, 8 years.—Box 931. 
OY’s PULLOVER wanted, 10-11 years. Also 
gentleman’s golf stockings, size 7.—Box 46, 
CARAVAN TRAILER required; purchase price 
up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Ro.d, Leicester 32342. 
LO'THING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
“@XOUNTRY LIFE.’ Copy of January 1, 1943, 
wanted for binding.—BRIAULT, Beckets, 
Framfield, Sussex. 
““(XOUNTRY LIFE’’ copy required of Dec. 18, 
1942.—Write, stating price, to Box 47. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825, 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885). 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St.. COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
RICYCLE required for child aged five years. 
Good condition.—Box 41. 















































LACKTHORN THUMBPIECE STICKS. Walk- 
ing Sticks, Swagger Canes.—Particulars, 
LT.-COL. UPTON, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 
(CASA VAN FOR SALE, 4-berth, Jubilee, dip: 
full width lantern roof, gas cooking and 
lighting, sliding windows, 2 rooms, £410. H.P. 
terms arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. ‘Phone: 
Gladstone 2234. 
INNER-JACKET SUIT by Hector Powe, as 
new, chest 39, waist 32, inside leg 34. £10.— 
*Phone Wembley 4374 up to 5 o’clock. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
IRE EXTINGUISHERS. For sale, limited 
number, conical, 45/- each; foam type, 2 gall. 
size, 65/-; quart car type, 45/-; extra fillings, 7/- 
each. Latest models. Worth double. Get 
equipped now.—MIDLAND FIRE APPLIANCES 
CO., 45, Calthorpe Road, Birmingham 15. 
HA? KNITTED SHETLAND GOODS, direct 
froma knitter. Jumpers, cardigans, pullovers, 
etc. And all kinds of children’s wear. Berets. 
Coupon free.—Apply to Box 17. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODEL AND TUY RAILWAYS tn great variety 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. _— 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut-Colonel Sit 
Richard Trench writes:—''I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them, I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and Iam hoping you can supply me with another". 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, i ondon, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years. 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, cestruc: 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Dar sgton 
writes:—‘‘I want to let you know hc» Very 
pleased we were with the Demothing car’ od out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to yo. _ 

OTOR MOWER, 14 inch Atco, e*vllent 
condition, little used. 49 Clarendc™ Road, 
Birmingham 16. Tele.: Edg. 1608. 


Owe to the large amount of work /) hand, 
we regret to announce that we canno: .ccept 
any further orders for delivery within six © >nths. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOH PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. 


Pi4no ACCORDIONS in great variety 12 % 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. V ‘1 als0 
purchase any of the above, fullest par culars 
and price required; cheque by return.—B' “TER: 
ILLS, Music Department, High St.,Canvey ‘88: 






































OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 50 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Adjoining a common and adjacent to heath lands. 














ng 
S8- 
_ GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 90 ACRES 
oe 600 ft. up on sand and gravel soil, facing due south, with all-round panoramic views. 
A superb position in the centre of a well-timbered park. 
oe THE HOUSE, on two floors, is erected of brick with slated roof and is in first-class order. It is approached by three drives. 
= Halls, 4 large reception, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 luxuriously fitted principal bathrooms. 5 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom. 
3. § 
‘IC Central heating throughout. Co.’s electric light, power, gas and water. Separate hot-water supply. 
4 Telephone with extension. Septic tank drainage system. 
ISS 
GH EXCELLENT GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 6 cottages, each with 3 bed and sitting-room. 
m THE GARDENS are studded with some fine specimen trees. Large lawns with Tennis and Croquet. 
z Hard Tennis Court. Large Kitchen Garden, walled on two sides. Parkland. Woodland. 
art 
mm FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. 
- ‘ Famous Golf Course about 14% miles away. 
= Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (13,031) 








=e | WALES—15 MILES FROM ABERYSTWYTH 












don Between the Cambrian Mountains and Cardigan Bay, amid magnificent mountain scenery. 

a THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD 

ak ESTATE OF HAFOD, about 3,400 ACRES 

dip The imposing Mansion is , The FAMOUS DEVIL’S 
oy of very substantial construc- BRIDGE HOTEL (let 
yne tion and commands views of on lease till 1969), with 
—. superb beauty. It contains access to the wonderful 
o 2 halls, 5 reception rooms, MYNACH FALLS. 

= 26 bedrooms and ample 

ER 

at offices. Farms, Small Holdings, 
t Electricity from new Glink Lak ak owe 
C3, , t. 

ited 50 h.p. turbine uni areas of Mature Woodland. 
Zall. 

ae Stabling andjgarage To be offered for SALE 
premises. by AUCTION as a whole 
rect or in LOTS at ABERYST- 
_ HOME FARM. Finely wesw em AGUS Fs 
“s wooded Grounds. next, 

6 in. 

LM 

hire. Solicitors: Messrs. J. R. Jacob & Pugsley, Abergavenny. 

‘lety 

4 Auctioneers: Messrs. RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL, Monmouth, Usk and Newport. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 

‘ 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars (in preparation) ls. per copy. 

om saci 

High 

a SOUTH-WEST SUSSEX 

sam Occupying a glorious position with lovely views over open country to the Downs. 

It is 

sad The RESIDENCE was re-built and completely modernised at great cost by the present owner some years ago. 

ou, 

er It is of brick construction, partly weather-tiled with tiled roof, and contains entrance and lounge halls, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 


dressing room, 4 bathrooms. Practically adjoining is a cottage for servants containing 3 bedrooms, sitting room and bathroom. 


ears, Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. Septic tank drainage. 
het Possession of house after the war. 

ven Garage for 4 cars. Large barn with stalls and loose boxes, Farm buildings. 

ntire Another cottage containing bedroom, sitting room, kitchen with bath. 

Hen THE GARDEN is attractively planned in an old-world style, formal and pleasure grounds, 

= Vegetable gardens, 3 paddocks and meadowland. About 42 acres are ploughed up. 

_ The whole property extending to 


EEL About 62 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Hunting, Yachting, Golf and Racing. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE-—JULY 14, 1944 












JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 





NEW BARN FARM, MO. 


DEL COWHOUSE. 


By Direction of the Executors of Sir Henry White-Smith, C.B.E., deceased. 


ADJOINING BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


With VACANT POSSESSION (except of One Lot) 


THE HIGHLY FARMED AND IMPROV- 
ING FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES KNOWN AS 


THE COURT LODGE FARMS, 


HOOE, near BATTLE 


Well known as the home of the NOTED HOOE HERD 

of PEDIGREE DAIRY SHORTHORNS and com- 

prising NUT BROWN FARM, NEW LODGE FARM, 

NEW BARN FARM, HOPE FARM, RICH MARSH- 
LAND PASTURES and ARABLE. 


AND THE 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 
known as ROSEMARY COTTAGE 


Extending in all to approximately 
635 ACRES 


will be OFFERED for SALE by AUC- 
TION (unless previously sold privately) 
as a WHOLE or in LOTS (with the 
benefit of the option of taking over the 
Farm Implements and Machinery) at 
THE DEVONSHIRE HOTEL, BEXHILL- 
ON-SEA, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
1944, at 2.30 p.m. 


Auction Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 
2s. each) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London® W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7); and 
at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Stanley & Co., 42, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3 (Mansion House 5681). 








ROSEMARY COTTAGE. 





NEWNHAM GRANGE, NORTHANTS 


Northampton 11 miles. 





GENTLEMANS’ RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. PRETTY GROUNDS. 
HOME FARM. 2 COTTAGES. 
130 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 


Joint Agents: JACKSON Stops & StaF¥, Bridge Street, Northampton. 
Howkins Sons & Fatt, 17, Derngate, Northampton. 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


At the head of a SEA LOCH—4,000 ACRES 


Extensive mountain and sea views of great beauty. 





4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating Modern hydro-electric 
power plant. Sawmill electrically driven. 


2 COTTAGES. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. PRIVATE GOLF COURSE. 
INTERESTING STALKING AND RIVER FISHING. HOME FARM. 
PRICE £16,000 
Particulars from JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 











Grosvenor 3121 


wane WINKWORTH & CO. 





SUSSEX 


Main Line Station 1% miles. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric 
light. Partial central heating. Fitted basins’(h. & c.) in some rooms. 


STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS with lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, 
paddocks, etc. 


IN ALL 21 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





EAST SUSSEX 


FOR SALE A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
152 ACRES 


WITH MODERATE-SIZED MANSION 
Stands on high ground with magnificent views. 


11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, and convenient domestic offices. Main 
electric light. Stabling. 2 Lodges. Groom’s quarters. 


THE ENTIRE HOUSE HAS BEEN MODERNISED RECENTLY 
The grounds are ornamented by magnificent timber, cut yews, 1nd a choice selectio: 
of flowering shrubs of which the Rhododendrons are a feature. Tennis and croque’ 


lawns, woodlands and shrubbery walks, herbaceous borders, excellent walled kitche 
gardens, greenhouses, orchards. Parkland. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO 1I52 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKwWORTH & CO., 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


KENT—19 MILES FROM TOWN 


Few yards of bus stop to Station. London in 35 minutes. 
RINGFIELD, near SEVENOAKS 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, thoroughly modernised and in first- 
class order throughout. Pleasantly situated 600 ft. above sea level in a rural part. 
South and South-east aspect with good views. Halls, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms and 
dressing room (basins h. & c.), 3 bathrooms offices, ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, maids ’sitting-room. 
Central heating. Companies’ electricity and water. Independent hot-water 
service. Telephone installed. Modern drainage. 

Excellent cottage. Two garages. Stabling. Useful outbuildings. 
THE GARDENS form a feature, are well matured and maintained. Delightfully 
secluded with shady and specimen trees. Terrace, herbaceous borders. Tennis, 
croquet and other lawns. Rose and old-world garden with lily pond. . Productive 

kitchen garden. 6 acres arable, 1 grass and half-acre woodland. 

ABOUT 11 ACRES VACANT: POSSESSION 
For SALE by AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





SURREY HILLS—15 MILES S. of LONDON 


Magnificent position 550 ft. upon a western slope andjenjoying beautiful views. 
About 10 minutes from Station with frequent electric service to Town, and 
close to bus route. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with deferred possession (requisitioned) 


An exceptionally well-built and equipped residence constructed of red brick with 
cavity walls and tiled roof, approached by a drive with Entrance Lodge and containing, 
on two floors: Lounge hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms (6 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 
All main services. 
hauffeur’s flat. Bo 
Well-established gardens including stone-paved terrace, rock garden, shrubbery, 
lawns, hard tennis court, rose garden, swimming pool. 2 greenhouses. 


NEARLY 4 ACRES 


Central heating. sae ing and garage. 
y- 





—_—- 2 
Need 
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Site Seep ee ee 
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Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W,1. (26,392) 











ESSEX 
8 miles from Chelmsford. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE facing South-East, standing in a 
PARK of about 45 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s water. 
Acetylene gas. Telephone. 3 garages. Stabling for 6 horses. 
NICE OLD GARDENS with tennis court, croquet lawn, putting lawn, 
glasshouse, kitchen garden, 2 orchards, 3 acres of woodland and remainder 

pasture with runnings tream. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
Possession at Michaelmas. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,681) 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








ie Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, Londo: 











Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HAMPSHIRE HILLS 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
WITH FARM OF 300 ACRES, FOR SALE 


House contains 11 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Garage and stabling. 
PRETTY GROUNDS, FARMHOUSE, BUILDINGS AND TWO COTTAGES. 
SHOOTING. 


POSSESSION OF FARM AT EARLY DATE 
House let for duration. 
Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


KENT 
In a rural locality close to village. 16 miles from London. 
CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN PROPERTY 


3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms, well-appointed offices, maids’ sitting room. Garage 
for 3 cars. Cottage. Co.’s water and electricity. 
EXTREMELY PRETTY GARDENS, FIRST-RATE ORCHARD, MEADOW. Ir 


all about 
7 ACRES. PRICE £5,500 
Further particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Telegrams: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piooy, London” 
‘Nicholas, Reading ” 








WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
ESSEX 


A CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a fine position overlookiuy golf course and the Crouch 





FOR SALE 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Companies’ electric light and 
water. 


PRETTY GARDEN WITH 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


In all about 


3%, ACRES 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 
0911 








WEST SUSSEX 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBER 


QUEEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY COTTAGE RESIDENCE, modernised 

~ and in almost perfect order, situated in one of the prettiest and most-sought-after 
districts in this part of England. 400 feet above sea level, Southern aspect, glorious views. 
T he residence is built of brick, tile hung with tiled roof, 2 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. “* Esse’? cooker. Main electricity and power. Central heating. 
Telephone. Septic tank drainage. Lovely grounds including lake, bog garden, 
kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in all about 5% ACRES. 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.19,988) 





RURAL SURREY 


Near bus service. 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 
: oe ACRES, including a modernised old-fashioned residence of 3 sitting rooms, 
. edrooms (lavatory basins) and bathroom. Kitchen with ‘‘ Esse’? cooker. Main 
electricity. Company’s water. Central heating. Pair of first-class cottages with 
: ‘ectric light. Two heated garages. Stabling. Farm buildings with cowstalls and 
barn. Delightful garden. Tennis lawn, etc. The majority, of the land is sound 
PO ure and there is also about 12 ACRES of woodland. VACANT POSSESSION 
LD PROBABLY BE ARRANGED IN 6 MONTHS. 


Inspected and recommended by owner's only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R.18,393) 


| 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GHNBRALLY 


} 


| 
| 





PROBABLY WITH V be a 
OBABLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A REASONABLY EARLY DATE 
pr PO ie i PERIODS 
, ; sovely park. An hour from London. Away from all development. 
FOR SALE, ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN THIS 
BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD MAKING IT 
AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME FOR CITY GENTLEMAN 
500 feet up, sunny aspects, glorious views. Bus service near. 

Labour-saving appliances throughout. Lavatory basins in all but one of the bedrooms. 
Main electricity and power. , 
oa heating. Company's water 


2 co = 








e b pendent hot 
water. Squash-rackets court. 
Hard tennis court with pavilion. 
Lounge and 3 sitting rooms, 
18 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms. Garage for several 
cars, also good stabling. 4 
cottages. 
The lovely park-like grounds 
have been kept in beautiful 
order. Kitchen garden, Queen 
Anne summer house. Several 
enclosures of land. Total area 


ABOUT 37 ACRES 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R. 13,310.) 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


& SONS 


Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.w.1. 











IN WEST SUSSEX 
Sussex Coast 15 miles. 


London 35 miles. 





ea Aes ab, aa aE 


All particulars of the Sole Agents : 


London, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, ro) Street, 


A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE | 
Close bus stop. 


rooms, bathroom. Model 
domestic offices. Main 
electric light and power. 
Main water. Modern 
drainage. Garage and 
workshop. All newly 
decorated and in excel- 
lent order. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- | 
| 


Pretty old-world gardens 
surround the residence 
and include Lawns, Lily 
Pond, Old Well, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Kitchen 
Gardens and Fruit 
Trees, useful Paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


sea level. 2 


room. Electric light. 


ABOUT 13 ACRES. 


3) GEORGE TROLLOPE & 





miles from two stations. 
Ample water. 

COTTAGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. WELL TIMBERED GROUND: 1 
Shooting over 900 acres can be rented. FOR SALE 
HOLD WITH POSSESSION (except some buildings).—Al) further- ——_ of: 
SONS, 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN 


HAMPSHIRE 


OTe y die 


iis a ATTRACTIVE AND WELL ARRANGED RESIDENCE. 


400 feet abou 
iL bed, 3 bath, 3 reception and billiard 
Modern drainage. Central ticating. 


FREE- 


25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 4.3177) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Rig near Maidenhead 
mile station. 250ft. river frontage. 
CHaRmiNa PERIOD-STYLE COTTAGE. 2 
reception, 4 bedrooms (fitted basins), bath. Parquet 
floors, oak joinery, etc. Main services. Lovely gardens, 
lawns and woodland. FREEHOLD £6,000. Possession 
September.—F. 1 MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1 Tel.: 2481. 
Berkhamsted, “Herts. 40 mins. London 
PEACEFUL AND SECLUDED HISTORIC MANOR 
pre-TUDOR. Lounge. 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3- = oue. Old-world gardens. 4ACRES. 
TEMPTING PRICE.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


{Luxury House on Surrey Golt Course 
14 miles London. 350ft. up with magnificent views. 














3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath-dressing room. Main 
services. Garage. Very fine gardens, 1 R £6,500, 
OR OFFER.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
Period House and 160 Acres, £9,500 
SEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS. 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Entrance lodge. Pretty old- 


world gardens, splendid buildings. Possession Michaelmas. 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


W.1. 





Regent 2481 








Kentish Hills, near Maidstone 
o™ -BEAMED FARMHOUSE in beautiful position, 
with fine views. 5 bedrooms (fitted bains), bath, 
2 reception. Main electric light. Company’s water. 
Delightful gardens. Hard court. Bathing pool. Garage. 
£4,500. Post-war possession.—F. L. MERCER AND 
Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Reg. 2481. 

Oxhey- Watford 
Bakerloo Station, 20 minutes London 

VERY FINE MODERN HOUSE. Parquet floors, 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Garage. Well-timbered lawns and gardens, 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £5,000.—}. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 

House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 





Beautiful Mendip Hills 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in unusually pretty 

gardens with stream. 6 bedrooms, _ 3 reception. 
Electric light. Garage. £3,500 with 1% ACRES. 
Possession May, 1945. “> h L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 Tel.: Regent 2481. 

Glorious Situation. Hindhead, Surrey 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SPLENDIDLY 

BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 reception, billiard, 7 bed- 
rooms (fitted wash basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. Beautifully 
timbered gardens and paddock. 5& ACRES. Post-war 
possession. £5, }. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.i. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Near Wells 











Between Norwich and Thettord 
ERIOD HOUSE. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath. 
Garage. Cottage. Buildings. Gardens and paddocks. 

34 ACRES. £4,250.—F. L. M 


MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Favourite Part of Hertfordshire 
Accessible to Welwyn and Hitchin. 45 minutes’ London. 
ABPTistTic RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Main services. Studio. Double garage. 
Attractive garden, fruit trees. % AC Possession 
November. TEMPTING PRICE.—F. L. MERCER & CO., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 








An Artist’s 17th Century Residence 
OUTSKIRTS OF PRETTY ESSEX VILLAGE. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Studio. Garage. Charming old walled gardens. 2 ACRES. 
—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 


Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
Gentleman’s Devon Farm. 87 Acres 
Exeter (easy reach). 
UDOR HOUSE. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath. Main 
electricity. Nice gardens, ample buildings, old Tithe 


barn. 60 ACRES pasture. £5,950.—F’. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481, 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 





With loveliest coastal views 
EpoRser- CONVERTED RESIDENCE (from two 
cottages). 3 reception, billiards room, 5 principal, 
3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All mains. Gardens 
and te. 7 ACRES. (Garage, stables, etc. Possession. 
FREEHOLD £8,000. Cottage ‘available nearby. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411 





NEAR LYMINGTON YACHTING CENTRE AND 
GOLF 


1% miles station, fast service London 

CHOICE SMALL ESTATE ADJOINING NEW 

FOREST. Very delightful ELIZABETHAN- 
STYLE RESIDENCE in beautiful inexpensive gardens 
and woodlands with delightfully timbered avenue approach. 
3 reception, 7 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main water and electricity. Excellent out- 
buildings. 3 Cottages. Nice little farmery and 128 ACRES, 
including 87 woodland. LOWEST PRICE FREEHOLD 

£9,500 including timber. WOODCOCKS, as above. 


BEAUTIFUL HASLEMERE DISTRICT (1% hours 
London). RESIDENTIAL FARM, 113 ACRES. 
Well watered by streams, with some woodland. Residence 
with modern conveniences. Good garden, buildings, etc. 
FREEHOLD £9,000. Just inspected. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, 





W.1. 
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OUTSKIRTS NORTH HAMPSHIRE TOWN 


1 mile Station, 1 hour London 
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3 reception, billiards room, 9 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 staff rooms. All mains. Gardens 
and paddocks, 30 ACRES. Garage, stabling, etc. 
WOULDJSELL W!TH§14¥, ACRES ONLY 

EARLY POSSESSION. 
30, St. Mayfair 5411, 


WovuDcocks, George Street, W.1. 


55 minutes Waterloo by electric trains 


DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILT PART OF SURREY 

(Sussex borders). CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM 
of 75 ACRES with really charming small Tudor residence, 
fitted modern conveniences. Main electricity and water 
and central heating. Ample buildings. A genuine oppor- 
tunity at £7,500. Possession September. 


WOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411. 





SUSSEX, daily reach London. DELIGHTFUL FARM 
140 ACRES, walking distance railway station, but in 
lovely rural, well-timbered surroundings. Charming old- 
world house (5-6 bedrooms, bath, central heating). Main 
water and electricity. Good and ample buildings. Cottage. 
UNIQUE PLACE AT £9,000. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


Mayfair 5411, 





With river frontage and lovely views. 


N THE THAMES. 2 miles Windsor Station. 

historic site. MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN 
| STYLE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, billiards room, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ** Aga’’ cooker. Central heat- 
ing. Main services. 2 ACRES. Garage 3 cars, stabling, 
| etc. Possession, FREEHOLD £7,750. More land and 
| 





On 


| cottages available, 
WOODCOCES, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY 


(Tel. : 2061) 


THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 





SOUTH DEVON. GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
£7,750. 132 ACRES 
4 miles Exeter. 
EXCELLENT RESIDENCE, 6 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms, 
3 retption. Electric light. 2 Cottages. Splendid 
buildings and good land. Possession. 

CHAMBER. AINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
WEST MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 188 ACRES 
PRICE REDUCED to £5,959 for QUICK SALE 
M INIATURE SPORTING and FARMING ESTATE 

Glorious spet, near market town. Excellent house. 
6-7 bedrooms, beth, 3 reception. LKlectricity. Central 
Aga cooker Cottage. Farm buildings, good land 
(let), woodlands. 

VACANT POSSESSION RESIDENCE AND COTTAGE. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARKISON, Shrewsbury. 
Between STROUD & PAINSWICK £4,350 
CoTswoLp STONE RESIDENCE, modernised, in 

convenient position. 3 good reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, main services, garages, etc. Nice old gardens 
of about AN ACRE. Possession at end of war. 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





HEREFORDSHIRE. 


. 
EAUTIFULLY SITUATED SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE in old-world garden and large orchard. 
In all about 4% ACRES. Hall. 3-4 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Garage, etc. 
__ CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


NEAR FAVOURITE DORSET COAST 
- TOWN. 7,5 

Lovey RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in glorious 

position, with sea views. 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Lodge. 7 ACRES. 
__CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

PERFECT SMALL SEASIDE PROPERTY. [En- 
a trancing position, glorious views of sea and mountains. 
deal 


NEAR LEDBURY 








bathing. Near town and bus. Beautiful lounge- 


dining-room, large sun room, 4-5 bed (h. & c. basins), 
tiled bathroom. ‘“‘Esse’’ cooker. Main electricity and 
water. Garage 3 cars. Most attractive simple garden. 

ACRE. nt in faultless order and acme of easy working. 
#950 FREEHOLD. New carpets, curtains and some 


first-class ay would be sold. Unique opportunity. 
Apply at once. — A eameaee and very highly recom- 
mended. Sole Age 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


| GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


120 Acres. Between Evesham/and Stratford-on-Avon. 
£8,750 or near. 

MODERNISED RESIDENCE in pretty village. Hall, 

2 reception, (4-5 bed, bath (h. & c.), w.c.s. Main 
electricity and water. Splendid lot of farm buildings in 
Al order. Modern cowhouses. Rich land (half arable) 
well fenced and drained. Possession. Recommended fron 
inspection. 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


S. DEVON. 
£4,950. LOVELY POSITION NEAR COAST. 
mest PERFECT MODERN HOUSE, in gardens 0! 
2% ACRES. 3 reception, 5-6 bed, 2 bath. Mai: 
services. Garage. Cottage available. Recommended from 
personal inspection. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


3 MILES WEST OF MALVERN =§ £4,75¢ 


MOCCERNISED FARMHOUSE in enchanting spo! 

with 27 ACRES (17 acres woodland). 3 large bed 

2 reception, lounge hall. Electric light. Large garag« 

Garden. Bungalow close by. Vacant possession at once 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 








Post-War Possession 
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Telegrams: 
“Weod, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





A NOTED ANGLESEY COAST PROPERTY 


THE POINT ESTATE, RHOSCOLYN, NEAR HOLYHEAD 
FOR SALE IN LOTS FREEHOLD, MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


A UNIQUELY SITUATED ee 
MARITIME PROPERTY 
of 98 ACRES 


built and luxuriously equipped 
regardless of cost and comprising 


TWO MODERN HOUSES 
(fully furnished if required) known as 


THE POINT and BRYN 
EITHEN 


standing only a few yards from the 

shore, and containing respectively 

7 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms; 

ind 5 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, 

te, Both are in first-class condition 
and have electric light. 

\lso THREE SEASIDE COTTAGES, 
one almost on the beach. 





LOT2.—BRYN EITHEN 


TWO BOATHOUSES, one with a 
3-roomed. flat ‘over. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES 
WITH EXTENSIVE SEA VIEWS, 
ACCOMMODATION LAND AND 


HIRFRON FARM 

of 49 ACRES with good stone-built 
house. 

To be OFFERED for SALE by 

AUCTION in 16 LOTS (unless 

previously sold) on WEDNESDAY, 

AUGUST 2nd, 1944, at THE 

CASTLE HOTEL, BAN GOR, at 
3 o’c lock. 

Illustrated particulars (price 2s. each) 

may be obtained from the Auctioneers 

and Sole Agents: JOHN D. WooD AND 

Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. : 

Mayfair 6341). 








VACANT POSSESSION. 


4 MILES WEST OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
In a secluded position. 1 mile from Station. 
DELIGHTFUL LONG LOW SUSSEX HOUSE 


OF MELLOWED BRICK AND TILE, er EASILY RUN. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms (all with basins), 


vurtherjparticulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, wt 


Picturesque and inexpen- 
sive established garden with ings. 
stream, lawns, orcharding, 


PRICE FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION AUGUST. 


2 bathrooms. Radiators excellent condition. 

throughout. Main electric 7 bedrooms (5 with basins 

light and water, Garage and built-in cupboards and 
for 2. radiators), 2 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms. 


Electric light. 


about 1 ACRE Very productive kitchen 

garden and numerous fruit 

trees. Lawn and woodland, 
and land, in all about 


£6,500 20 ACRES 


Price £3,750 





(32,747) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


2% miles from Main Line Station, and 4 mile from ’bus route. Convenient for Golf. 
High up, on gravel subsoil, with lovely views over the Waveney Valley. 


Garage and ample outbuild- 
Good water supply. 
New central heating. 


PRICE £4,250 


The House is approached 
by a short drive and is in 





Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 a 289); 
and Messrs. READ, OWLES & ‘ASHFORD, Hungate, Beccles, Suffolk 














Regent 


aoe OSBORN & 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





YORKS (West Riding) 

Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level, commanding 
charming views over undulating well-wooded country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity. Excellent water supply, 
3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Farmbuildings. 


Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, ornamental woods, pasture, etc. In all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected by: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) 


MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
BICCADILLY, W.1 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Occupying @ quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
within a mile of a station with splendid train service to Town. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
thoroughly up to date and in first-class order 
throughout 
Small hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
servants’ sitting- room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, h. & c. ), 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

2 excellent Garages 
Delightful well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 
beds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 
copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 


POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (17,476) 





BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 


Ina choice position on high ground commanding extensive 
views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect. 
With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 


Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 
garden, woodiand, etc. Inall 


ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17 452) 





GLOS (NEAR TEWKESBURY) 


Occupying a ee position within convenient reach of a bus 
service to Gloucester and Cheltenham. 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL 
PARKLAND 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 baths. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 

2 Cottages. Stabling. Garages. Farmbuildings. 
About 3 acres of well laid-out pleasure grounds, walled 
kitchen garden, etc. Parkland (part having recently been 

ploughed). In all 
ABOUT 80 ACRES 
For Sale with Possession apart from two rooms 
which have been requisitioned. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,470) 








| ANTS (near Winchester) 
Occupying a magnificent position commanding glorious views 
to the South and South-East 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Fine —— (40ft. by 21ft.), 3 other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. 

Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 
Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 

ABOUT 215 ACRES 
Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,479) 





EAST SUSSEX 
Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 

LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 
4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Central heating. First-class 
water supply. 

Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards. En Tout Cas 
Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool 
Pasture and Arable. In all 
NEARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if required 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 

uld be Sold Fully Furnished 


Wo 
Agents :{OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,475) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|! 
(Euston 7000) 





MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 














By Order of the Exors. of the late Captain Dermot Hanbury. 


WILTS 


A few miles from the BERKSHIRE BORDERS between HUNGERFORD and SWINDON 


THE UPHAM HOUSE ESTATE, ALDBOURNE 
THE ESTATE IS FREEHOLD, EXTENDING TO 1,330 ACRES 


and comprises: 
UPHAM HOUSE. 


A 16th-century howe with historical associations containing: Banqueting hall, 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ete. ELECTRIC N 

world gardens, copse and plantations of 48 ACRES. Garage for 6 cars. Stabling. Six-roomed flat. 

The gate house with sitting room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 

UPHAM FARM, extending to 682 ACRES with FARM BUILDINGS and 4 COTTAGES. 
LIDDINGTON FARM of 602 ACRES with FARM HOUSE, BUILDINGS and 3 COTTAGES. 
THE BEECHES, LIDDINGTON. A small BUNGALOW RESIDENCE. 
UPHAM FARM, LIDDINGTON FARM and THE BEECHES are let and produce a Rental of 
£962 PER ANNUM. 

Full details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & 


LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. Old- 


Co., LtD., 5 Grafton Street, W.1. 





UPHAM HOUSE 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


In a lovely, unspoiled part of Suffolk 






ae whined . ee a nate 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE with period 
decorations and surrounded by lovely old gardens 


with ornamental water. 10 bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms, 


4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. Home Farm 


(let). 3 Cottages. OR SALE WITH 200 ACR 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





RURAL SURREY 


IN A NOTEDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT. HIGH UP. 
PERFECT SECLUSION. NEAR BUS ROUTE AND 
STATION. FAST TRAINS TOCITY AND WEST END. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF GREAT 
CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Every modern comfort and convenience. Choice panelling 
and fireplaces. Luxurious bathrooms. Parquet floors. 
Fitted washbasins,in bedrooms. . Radiators throughout. 


10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE AND CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS. 
2 modern cottages. Stabling. Garage for several cars- 
SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND 
SURROUNDED BY COMMON. 

The whole place is in perfect order throughout and is 
undoubtedly one of the most charming small properties in the 
Home Counties. 

ABOUT 12 ACRES. PRICE £21,500 
Owner’s Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1.4 


| WEST SURREY BORDER 
Lovely position, an hour from London 


bass "ih 





‘e 





oe 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 

OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with every 
comfort and convenience. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens, pasture 
and woodland. At present Let. Possession after the war. 


40 ACRES FOR SALE. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











BRAMHAM & GALE 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 19, EAST PARADE, LEEDS, 1. 


Tel. 3114114. 











YORKSHIRE 





SCARCROFT LODGE ESTATE 
Off main Wetherby Road within 7 miles of Leeds, 15 miles of Harrogate, 20 miles of Y ork 
and 6 miles of Wetherby 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 


APPROXIMATELY 163 ACRES 
consisting of: COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN DESIGN (two 
floors only) with every modern convenience, substantially built of stone, and containing: 
Imposing entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, billiards room and large conservatory, 
8 principal bed and dressing rooms and 6 servants’ rooms, 5 bathrooms, domestic 
offices of modern construction. 
There is electric light and power and modern central heating throughout. Companies’ 
electricity and water. 
THE OUTBUILDINGS 
consist of extensive garage, loose-box and stable accommodation. Several ranges of 
greenhouses and cold and heated frames. 
Well kept and stocked kitchen garden. 
Good peace-time train service from Leeds and York. 
For fuller particulars, apply : BRAMHAM & GALE, Auctioneers, Surveyors and Estate 
Agents, 19, East Parade, Leeds 1. Tel. : 31141/4. 











23, HIGH STREET, 
COLCHESTER 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


Colchester 
3165 





*“ CLIVES,” BOXTED 


Near Colchester, on Essex-Suffolk border. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 6 principal bed and 
ssing rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
4 maids’ bedrooms. Main electricity 
and water. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS, ORCHARD 
and 4 PADDOCKS. 


Good garage and stabling. 


TOTAL AREA 19 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
(WITH VACANT POSSESSION) 


£6,500 


In beautiful situation. 





(Ref. D 2865) 


TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER in a quiet and secluded, well 
timbered position in Suffolk. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, etc. Lawns, 
flower beds, fruit trees, and a fine concrete swimming pool 90 ft. by 25 ft. with a gradu- 
ated 4 ft. to 8 ft. depth. Double garage with charging panel. Stables and good farm 
buildings. 80 ACRES, including 5 acres parkland—75 acres at present let, but 
possession can be had if desired. FREEHOLD, £5,500—£2,000 can remain at 5 per 
cent. (Ref. A 0848) 





INE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, nicely recessed in parkland, close to 
2 golf courses, good yachting, fishing, shooting, and hunting. 38 miles London. 

9 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, good offices, garages for 4 cars, good stabling, 
tennis and croquet lawns, gardens, and 2 orchards. 45 ACRES in all, including 
3 acres woodland and 3 acres parkland, balance pastures. FREEHOLD, £5,750. 
(Ref. D 3045) 





VERY HEALTHY and delightful position overlooking the North Sea. CHARMING 
OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception, sun 
room, billiards room, etc. Central heating, private electricity and telephone installed. 
Good outbuildings with garage. Grounds extend to 3 ACRES, including ornamental 

pond, orchard, lawn and garden. FREEHOLD, with vacant possession, £3,250. 
(Ref. A 0776) 





EACH PROPERTY HAS BEEN 


INSPECTED PERSONALLY AND 


iS CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED 











SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOU 


TH 





‘DOWN 


Exeter 9% miles. Torquay 13m 


IN DEVON’ 


iles. 


A SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY OF CHARM 


In perfect condition. 


Stone-built and cream-washed 
walls and thatched roof. 


QROUNDS OF 4%, ACRES 
with grass tennis court and 
3-acre paddock. 

2 entertaining rooms, 

6 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms. 
Additional living accommoda- 
tion for staff if desired. 


Large garage, stable, green- 
house, ete. Excellent services. 
ta. Modern Aga Cooker unit. 


FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,500 





~ 


VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Apply SANDERS’, as above. 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 





£10,000. VERY EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 7 or 13 ACRES 


NORTH HERTS, 438 miles London, 2 miles station (bus service). CHARMING 
MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE, in excellent order, well fitted and with 
all conveniences. Hall, 3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Double garage. 2 Cottages optional. 
Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden and orchards. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
—TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,492) 





£12,000. 200 ACRES 


KENT (between Maidstone and Ashford). IDEAL FARM for pedigree herd. 
GOOD RESIDENCE. 3 reception, bath, 6-7 bedrooms. Main water and 
electricity. 9 Cottages, farm buildings with ties for 60 cows. AUTO-RECORDER 
MILKING PLANT. Well farmed land intersected by stream, and including rich 
pastures noted for Kentish white clover.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77 South a Lae 
Wale R 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


EstaTs AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, 





COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 


FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 
PROPERTIES 


27, PROMENADE CHELTENEAM. 


(Tel. 3 (Est. 1884.) 


EXETER. 











DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.. 
Tel.: 32: 4. 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams : and Haslemere 
tate, Harrods, London.’’ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
KINGSWOOD AND WALTON HEATH c.3 


In a high and healthy district within easy reach of two well-known Golf Courses. 
t 


WELL APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OFF A 
PRIVATE ROAD 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


GARAGE, CHARMING GARDENS, WITH LAWNS, FLOWER _BEDS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN in all about 


1% ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, DOUBLE GARAGE. 
TEMPTING PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by: HARRODS LTD., “ Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 8 7.) 





NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON BORDERS c.2 


About } mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone 1% hours) and within easy reach of several good towns. Local bus stop at drive gates. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING. 
Erected for present owner in 1930. 

Standing some 600 feet up and facing South with lovely views. 

2 large and 2 small reception, schoolroom, 8 bedrooms and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent soft water. 
Main electricity. Complete central heating. Garage 3. Cottage for gardener. 
SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING ABOUT 
5 ACRES 

ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS 


ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUILDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM. 





Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. _(a.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 309.) 
Amidst SURREY’S MOST DELIGHTFUL POST-WAR POSSESSION i FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD .4 
SCENERY c.3 Pp Beautiful situation. Complete quietude. 





Convenient to cath and Hilmnury Hills. 15 minutes station. — Retired situation. 





" | HIS , PILTURESOUE RESIDENCE, approached by a | ARCHITECT DeSIGNeD ReSIDeNUE. Lounge 

WELL- -APPOINTED RESIDENCE, comprising nice drive. Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, sun , hall, loggia, 2 good reception rooms, 8 bed and 
Lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, | Patlour, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. | dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. Gardener's 

bathroom. Co.’ , electric light and water. Modern, drainage, ba z o——_ a a. taco heating. — a Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 

varge garage. (Outside room cou used as bedroom 

LOVELY GARDEN, LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, SHADY | ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. ddan Geeeine et | NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 














TREES AND SHRUBS. In all about 1% ACRES. bier ag oy AN gil gen tse ar | inexpensive in upkeep, Rose and Water Gardens. Kitchen 
| ly, arden eather an ands intersected by a prett 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | Early possession might be arranged. Stream. In all 35 ACRES. £10,000 siti 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, a? a S.W.1. (Tel.: | Harrops LTp., ‘ae Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: 

Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) | Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) ' Kensington. Extn. 806 6.) 
NORTHWOOD c.2 | NORTH HAMPSHIRE c.2 

5 minutes’ walk from station and golf links. Best residential part of Fleet, convenient for station, shops, etc. 
MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE | MODERN HOUSE BUILT IN 1939 
e : a . % for owner’s occupation. Well fitted and with a pleasant fs il of decoration. 
3 reception, billiards room, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. Large garage. 3 reception, glazed loggia with balcony above, 6 bedrooms (all with fitted basins), 
2 bathrooms. 

WELL-TIMBERED GARDEN OF ABOUT ONE ACRE All main services. Central heating. Large garage. 

FREEHOLD 4,000 GNS. MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS OF ABOUT ONE ACRE 
Full details owner's sole agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





THE NORTHCHURCH FARM ESTATE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE c.2 
Half a mile from the village of Northchurch, 2 miles Berkhamsted and approximately 30 miles London. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

occupying an picts position, the major portion in a ring fence, situated on the edge of Northchurch Common and almost entirely surrounded by National Trust Land. 
and comprising 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, usual Offices. Main electricity, excellent water 
supply. Modern drainage. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE. AGENT’S HOUSE. 
12 COTTAGES. EXCELLENT MODERN FARM 

BUILDINGS. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 


ARABLE and GRASSLAND extending 

in all to approximately 950 ACRES (of 

which about 750 ACRES are in hand), 

and including some Valuable BUILDING 
LAND 





Band 


THE WHOLE TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., Estate Offices, Knightsbridge House, 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490) 
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- “= BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 

E, STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


SOCRATES a ee eaeere ere 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A,A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 





CHARMING GENUINE REPRODUCTION 


ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON 


(about 2 miles Brighton Station, for Victoria). 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 





OCCUPYING UNRIVALLED POSITION IMMEDIATELY ON THE CLIFFS, COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS OF THE SEA 





FRONT ELEVATION 


For further her pastionians, apply Sole Agents : 


LEAMINGTON SPA, 
WARWICKSHIRE 
In best residential locality just over 1 mile from the town. 


WITH POSSESSION MARCH, 1945. 





¢ SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO 2 


FLATS. 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 
Situated on main bus route. 


11 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
room, large kitchen, good domestic offices. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Stabling, Garage and chauffeur’s rooms. 


TENNIS AND OTHER LAWN. GOOD GARDEN. 


ABOUT %, ACRE IN ALL 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 


For particulars apply 


NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET 


SMALL BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, Kitchen. Main 


2 large poultry 


2 sitting rooms. 
water, calor gas. Septic tank drainage. 


houses and = runs. Store shed. 


The grounds are well matured and include a number of 
fruit trees and bushes. Vegetable garden. Grass land. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


3 ACRES 
£2,600 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 


Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


| A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN | 


FACING DUE SOUTH IN A 
PLEASANT SECLUDED 
GARDEN 


Accommodation : 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD 
ENTRANCE HALL 


Gentlemen’s cloakroom, beamed 


dining room, lounge, with most 
attractive inglenook fireplace, 4 
exceptionally pleasant bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
LABOUR-SAVING KITCHEN 
AND OFFICES 


BRICK GARAGE 


VACANT POSSESSION, 
JANUARY NEXT 





DINING ROOM 


Fox & Sons, 117, : Hove ant/s. 


NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS | 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE | 


Western Road, Baht, 1, Sussex. 














SOUTH HAMPSHIRE» 


About 1% miles from the Coast, 10 minutes’ walk from bus 


routes. 2 miles from the New Forest. 


| occupying a nice sunny position on the outskirts of the town. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


7 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, r 
4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. All main services. 


GARAGE. SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE. 


WELL MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


1% miles from a market town and about 14 miles from 
Bournemouth. 


| OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY SHELTERED 
| POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE 
CONVENIENCES 

RESIDENCE 


occupying a secluded position away from the main road. 


| 3 bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun room 


dining room, kitchen. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main | All main services. Garage. 
| 


electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDEN, INCLUDING FLOWER AND 


ORCHARD, 


AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
PADDOCK, in all about 


| SMALL 


VEGETABLE BEDS, LAWN, ROSE PERGOLA 
4 ACRES | 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
| For appointment to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET | 


1% miles from a popular Golf Course. 
Bournemouth 


FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS 


10 miles from 


’ SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PLEASANTLY SITUATED SMALL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
3 bedrooms, boxroom, 


Sun parlour. Kitchen. 
Large garage. 


occupying convenient and pleasant position. 


| 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, kitchenette 
bathroom, 2. sitting rooms 

Main electricity, water and gas. 

Greenhouse with grape vine. 


| 
PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, TENNIS | 
LAWN, LARGE ORCHARD 


Main gas andwater. 


RWELL-MATUREDIGARDEN 


In all_about | VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
1, ACRES 
PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Beurnemouth. 


PRICE £3,300 FREEHOLD 


Apply : For particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ 


church Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION 5 MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


ep ——__ 


ARB 
— 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
etc. 















KIDBROOKE PARK, 





HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 


- _ © 

















I tma! aE 
[photo Gainsborough] 


“It’s That Man Again” —millions of delighted 
radio fans pay tribute to the quality of Tommy Handley’s 
performance. Quality of performance has made Hercules 
Cycles the greatest name in the cycling world and their 
long-running success may well cause their fans to say: 
“It’s That Machine Again.” 


i ERCU LES CYCLES 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD - Aston - Birmingham 














JENSEN MOTORS LTD., WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 


KOSS'S..... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 









‘Gone today, but here tomorrow’ 
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MRS. HORE-BELISHA 


Mrs. Hore-Belisha, who is the daughter of Mrs. Gilbert Elliot of Hull Place, Sholden, Kent, was 
married quietly on June 22 to Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, M.P., who was Secretary of State 


W 
for War, 1937-40 
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ALTERNATIVE TO UTHWATT 


HE two days devoted to the Second 

Reading of the Town and Country 

Planning Bill will have done much to 

clear people’s minds on the relative 
equitableness of the Uthwatt Report and Mr. 
Morrison’s alternative to it. The object of both 
plans is to substitute a reign of order, taking due 
account of every national activity, in a region 
of administrative chaos. Should no successful 
plan be found the consequent delay and con- 
fusion in the tasks of reconstruction will 
assuredly spell both physical and political dis- 
aster. From this point of view the contention of 
planning authorities and their advisers that the 
proposals of the White Paper create a maximum 
of uncertainty, instead of the certainty at which 
all planning provisions should aim, must be 
given due weight. The postponement of the 
fixing of actual compensation for five years is, 
in practice, postponing a vital decision, and it 
is difficult to see what useful valuation can be 
made in the “silence years’’ when both rates 
and methods of assessment are hidden. 

So far as questions of equity are concerned 
the persons mainly interested are those who 
now own land possessing actual or potential 
development value, and it is to be noted that the 
Paper is specifically recommended in its pre- 
amble as proposing a practical system whereby 
individual rights of land tenure may be recon- 
ciled with the best use of the land. The use of 
the word ‘‘reconcile’’ presumably implies that 
the Uthwatt proposals (especially that for out- 
right purchase on development) involve too 
much threat of public ownership, and there 
can be no doubt that such an opinion is not 
confined to those who have political objections 
to nationalisation. The need for making the 
utmost use of individual enterprise and initia- 
tive in matters of development is widely held, 
and it must be remembered that planning is a 
continuous process which will not suddenly 
become static as soon as certain contemplated 
developments have taken place, whether com- 
plete ownership is transferred to the State or 
not. It does not seem to matter very much 
whether, in the case of total or partial prohibi- 
tion of development, the refusal is compensated 
by State purchase of development rights or by 
a payment for loss of value. But when per- 
mission to develop is granted, there is a great 
difference between the public acquisition pro- 
posed by the Uthwatt Report and the com- 
pensation without change of title which the 
White Paper recommends. Apart from this, 
the White Paper claims that its proposals avoid 
the differential treatment for owners of un- 
developed land in town and country areas. 
“Inasmuch as an owner could gain or lose 
according to which side of the dividing line 
his land fell, it (the Uthwatt plan) would give 
rise to much controversy and dissatisfaction.’’ 
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Critics of the Government’s plan, on the other 
hand, point out that, though such differentia- 
tion is bound to lead to inequity—either appar- 
ent or real—and is a definite flaw in the Uthwatt 
proposals, both the Government’s Planning Bill 
and the White Paper propose similar lines of 
demarcation—which, in fact, no plan could 
very well avoid. 

The proposed National Land Commission 
is a great improvement on the Report. But the 
local planning authorities will in fact be largely 
controlled by the power of the purse, and if that 
is in the hands of a Commission whose primary 
duty it is to balance compensation payments 
with betterment receipts it seems likely that the 
rate of development will be constantly kept in 
check. There seems grave danger here of a 
continual conflict of authority between the 
Ministry and local authorities, on the one hand, 
and the Commission on the other, as to both 
planning policy and the scale of development. 


THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY TOWNS 


iota ERSHIRE and Worcestershire 
stretch from Bristol to Birmingham. 
Between these terminals, the population of 
which grew rapidly between the wars, are 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, which 
also increased substantially. In an address to 
the Town and Country Planning Association 
Mr. R. L. Reiss suggested that, rather than these 
and similar large centres expanding still further, 
it would be to everybody’s interest that the 
smaller intervening boroughs should have indus- 
try and population directed to them in future. 
He mentioned Tewkesbury as an example of 
how this might be done with actual benefit to 
an historic old town’s character: Tewkesbury 
itself lies just off the Birmingham-Bristol main 
line, so the industrial extension could take place 
a mile and a half away from it on the railway, 
and the population of some of the rather slummy 
medizval corners of the old town be re-housed 
in the new. To the question of whether we can 
afford to take further land from agriculture, he 
answered that the issue is whether the land 
shall be taken on the fringes of existing big 
towns or used for the development of small ones 
into active living concerns, to the advantage of 
themselves and of adjoining villages. 


THE BOMB 


OME fool has hurled a stone into the pond 
Where I liked looking at the clouds, the stars, 

The underside of leaves, the little wars 

Of midge and feather, or those between my fond 

And harsher moods; for the mind will seek a 
mirvvor 

In any surface that reflects the sky 

And for a moment shows eternity 

Shining through time, as courage shines through 
terror. 


Now I see nothing. The oracle is fled. 

The little waters where all meaning sits 

In miniature, lie shattered. I watch, instead, 
The mirror in my mind, where faith re-knits 
The images that I have always known 
Survive the fool and his disturbing stone. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS 


HILE the museums and galleries are more 

or less closed for the war, plans are under 
discussion for taking the opportunity to improve 
their arrangement when they reopen; in some 
cases possibly to change the method of display 
fundamentally. There is strong advocacy, where 
the nature of the museum admits, for the re- 
classification of works of art by period instead 
of by material and workmanship, or at least 
for increasing the space devoted to combined 
arrangements of the arts of an epoch, so that 
they can be appreciated in their original rela- 
tionship instead of being studied in separate 
departments. This method was being increas- 
ingly adopted before the war in the newer 
museums, and in some national collections, both 
in Britain and elsewhere; but it may well 
necessitate a radical re-alignment of museum 
organisation. An alternative method was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bernard Rackham in The Times 
when he described the “ideal arrangement” 
of museums and picture galleries as providing 
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three categories of display : first, an effectively 
grouped selection of objects of particular inter- 
est, frequently changed; second, a reference 
series compactly displayed and comprising the 
bulk of the museum’s possessions, primarily 
intended for students but freely accessible to 
all; and third, storerooms for third-rate things 
that are yet not devoid of significance, lists o{ 
which should be readily available but access to 
which would be obtainable by application only. 
Either or both of these ways would make 
museums more generally attractive and instruc 
tive, and at the same time increase rather thar 
diminish the facilities for students. 


THE FARMERS’ BALANCE 


T is now the long-term policy of the Govern 
ment as proclaimed by the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer that agriculture should never agai 
be allowed to lack for cheap credit. But it i 
important not to ignore the other side of th 
picture. Mr. Quintin Gurney told the Farmer: 
Club recently that many farmers who wer 
continually trying to improve their positio: 
by buying more modern machinery or b: 
increasing their acreage were actually living i 
a fool’s paradise. They looked at their bank- 
ing account and saw a comfortable balance, bu 
they forgot the large amounts they owed i: 
taxation. This is only one, if the most obviou 
example at the present time, of the way in whic 
some farmers are apt to show their lack « 
business capacity. Mr. Gurney, as a bank 
had much good advice to offer them on suc 
practical matters as interest rates and payme: 
of taxes, but perhaps his most interestii 
comment was his venture into prophecy whe 
he suggested that provided farming continu:s 
on its present paying basis there was good hoje 
that new capital would be attracted by thie 
prospects of safety and good returns by way of 
interest. This he thought was borne out by the 
exceptionally high prices now being paid tor 
farms with possession. 


EXTENT OF DAMAGE IN ITALY 


YJ HE account of the extent of damage to the 

[ Gothic churches of Naples, received 
through the Monuments Sub-commission in 
Italy and published on ‘another page, is more 
re-assuring than might have been expected. 
Since then, with a few notable exceptions, there 
have been successive causes for thankfulness 
that General Alexander’s triumphant advance 
has been accomplished with so little material 
destruction of civilisation. Orvieto, Assisi, 
Perugia, and Siena, together the equivalent of 
Rome itself in that respect, are apparently little 
harmed, if at all. But the reports from Lake 
Trasimene of the succession of devastated 
villages between its west shore and the Chiana 
valley must have aroused apprehensions in 
many who have loved the lesser cities of 
Tuscany. It would appear, however, that 
Montepulciano with its classical buildings by 
Antonio da Sangallo, the miniature city of 
Pienza built by Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini— 
the traveller who wrote one of the earliest 
accounts of Scotland and became Pope Pius II 
—and Cortona, the home of Luca Signorelli 
lay just outside the region referred to. 


BLISSFUL IGNORANCE 


T is always comforting to find that other 
people are as ignorant as ourselves. Ii we 
are a little shaky about Waterloo or Trafalgar 
Day we are not the only ones. A Washington 
newspaper, we are told, lately interrog: ted 
a number of casual passers-by on the Fourt!i ol 
July and asked them the reason for the cele\ra- 
tions. The result was that more than 50 per 
cent., 16 out of 27, confessed themselves de- 
feated. One of them gave the agreeable an: wer 
that it was a day appointed to promote the sale 
of fireworks. If such things can be as to I de- 
pendence Day in America, what might hay pen 
here? Suppose an enterprising reporter we * t0 
ask wayfarers in Trafalgar Square: ‘‘W!) 1 
the gentleman at the top of the column and 
what did he do?” he would presumably get 
some very singular answers, including a Ug 
gestion that it was the Duke of Welling 0m, 
and indeed the best-instructed of us migh be 
gravelled by some of the statues in Lon .0n, 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


by 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


N common with so many other people in 
this imperfect world I must plead guilty 
to having broken the Tenth Command- 
ment on several occasions: at different 

mes in my life I have coveted the jobs of 
her men. There was, for instance, the Church 
Ireland parson who lived in a charming vicar- 
e right on the shore of one of the best fishing 
ughs in Ireland, with a snipe bog to the left, 
srouse moor to the right, and a parish consist- 
x of some 10 Protestant souls in his care. 
other man I envied was the British custodian 
the Egyptian Debt, whose task consisted of 
ming his name about three times a year in 
turn for a salary of well over £2,000, and 
10 could go on leave when he liked and for 
long as he fancied. 


In these over-worked times I am not at 
} sure that I do not envy the wine merchant’s 
sistant who, instead of one early-closing day 
veek, now has six, with several whole holidays 
various times when the establishment con- 
ns nothing but one bottle of peach bitters 
d two lime squashes. On the other hand he 
ist live and have his being in an atmosphere 
sorrow and frustration, with stricken-faced 
customers going out into a thirsty world, dry- 
throated and empty-handed. 


* * * 
i ke one job I never coveted at any time 
was that of income-tax collector, and if 
I had known in my youth that it was my fate 
to become one in the evening of my years I 


do not think I should have been so careful of | 


preserving my life. It is said that when one is 
on the péint of drowning one sees in a flash 
a panorama of one’s whole life, and if, when I 
fell overboard from a ship many years ago, I 
had seen a future picture of myself struggling 
with Code 12 of the Weekly Tax Tables I doubt 
if | should have swum as hard as I did. Nor do 
! think I should have been so particular about 
keeping my head down in the trenches during 
the last war. 


[ have always admired and been in favour 
of the somewhat rare quality of optimism, but 
not that form of official optimism which 
imagines that the average farmer, small em- 
ployer of labour and retired man is capable of 
becoming not only an efficient income-tax 
assessor, but a collector of that tax as well. 


* * 
* 


A (ORRESPONDENT has pointed out that 
the hedgehog is not always the whole- 
hearted little performer of good deeds that we 
Imagine, as, last year, when he came to lift his 
beetroot crop, he found every root shaped like 


an hour-glass, the middle having been gnawed 
awa. level with the surface of the soil. Later, 
whe: he came to dig his potatoes, he discovered 


that -he hedgehog had been busy there also, for 


the nest tubers had been removed from every 
pla I should like to think that this hedgehog 


Was 1 search of harmful grubs when he com- 
mit. | these depredations, in the same way that 
Ik: w my mole was actuated by the purest 
mot es when he destroyed my sweet-corn crop. 
He 1 discovered there was a wireworm here 
and cre attacking some of the plants, and the 


fasic and most effective way of finding these 
Was go right down the rows at a depth of 
Zins ‘ifting every plant up by the roots in his 
Searc for the insects. It was a pity, of course, 
that is happened in the midst of a severe 
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drought when the blazing sun withered the 
uprooted plants, but no one can question the 
mole’s good intentions. 


As I live in a comparatively hedgehogless 
district I know very little about this small 
animal’s activities, for the only specimens I 
ever see are those flattened spiky remains, 
which are a regular feature on every country 
road, and which ‘suggest that the poor old 
hedgehog neglects to look to the right and left 
before crossing a highway. 


* * * 

ESTS would seem to be more active this 
year than ever before. This is probably 
due to their depredations being more evident 
owing to the. paucity of all vegetables. It was 
just after I had discovered that the jays had 
eaten every pea from three scanty rows that 
I heard on the wireless during a talk on birds 
that, despite his many faults, no one would 
dream of harming this extremely beautiful 
bird. I admit that the jay is a beautiful bird, 
but he is exceedingly coy about displaying 
his charms, and all the average gardener 
sees of him is a disappearing white flash in a 
patch of thicket, through which a charge of 
No. 5s will not penetrate, accompanied by a 

particularly harsh and derisory screech. 


There was just one good point about those 
bad old days when stuffed birds in glass cases 
were considered a suitable interior decoration, 
so that.every bittern, peregrine and crossbill 
fell to the gun of the taxidermist’s supplier, and 
that was that the jay figured in almost every 
case to complete the collection. It was possibly 
due to the taxidermist’s activities that our jay 
population was kept within reasonable bounds 
in those days, for it is certain that he has 
increased his numbers enormously of recent 
years. 

* * * 

T would seem that the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning will have considerable 
powers in acquiring and controlling land to 
enable them to carry out their schemes for the 
building of new houses, but it is doubtful if the 
proposed legislation will be available in time 
to save many existing properties from spolia- 
tion; and a house on a site is worth two on a 
blue-print. The following case, which proves 
the necessity for a general tightening-up of the 
laws governing property, may be of interest as 
one gathers that it is by no means unique, and 
that a similar state of affairs exists in many 

parts of the country. 

At the end of the last war, when there wasa 
great demand for small holdings in this part of 
the country, a, wide tract of flat agricultural 
land on either side of a lane was sold in plots of 
various sizes of from two to twenty acres, and 
on each conveyance was a restrictive clause 
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Stuart J. Thomson 
THE HARBOUR AT KYLEAKIN, ON THE ISLE OF SKYE 


forbidding the carrying on of ‘‘any noisy, 
noxious or offensive trade.’’ The local Town 
and Planning Committee recognised the area 
as a residential site, and the purchasers of the 
new plots felt secure. The majority of them 
worked extensive market gardens, for which the 
soil is particularly suitable, and all was well 
until it was discovered that beneath the surface 
lay a very rich deposit of gravel. A private 
company was formed and, having acquired 
several of the plots in different parts of the area, 
applied for a permit to start excavation. There 
are many real objections to a gravel pit in a 
residential and agricultural area: there is the 
constant din of the excavator and the dust from 
the gravel in dry weather, the draining off of 
moisture from the surrounding land, the lower- 
ing of the level of all the wells, the unsightly 
ruin which is left when the work is completed, 
and the damage done to the surface of the road 
by the constant passing of laden lorries. A 
gravel pit is like a cancerous growth as the 
immediate neighbours, finding life intolerable 
and their land of no value, are willing to sell 
out, and so the pit goes on extending until 
hundreds of acres of arable and pasture are 
laid waste. 


* * 
* 


HE remaining residents of the area com- 

plained to the local Town and Country 
Planning Committee, who took the matter up 
with the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
The Ministry, has only limited powers. If the 
syndicate, being refused permission to excavate, 
bring an action for compensation, the local rate- 
payers would be called upon to pay the amount 
claimed; the matter remains under consideration. 
The restrictive clause concerning annoyance to 
neighbours, it appears, is a private arrangement 
between the original seller of the land and the 
purchaser of a plot, and legally is of very small 
value. To the ordinary man, unacquainted 
with the peculiar and archaic laws governing 
property, it seems strange that a person who 
acquires land on the distinct understanding 
that he is not to carry on a noisy trade has 
nevertheless the right to demand compensation 
if the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
hold him to his agreement. 


In all matters of this nature the plea of 
maintaining the war effort is urged and overrides 
all other considerations, but until this war is 
won and over we shall not realise what destruc- 
tion has been wrought in the name of patriotism, 
when probably profit would have been a more 
suitable word to use. At one time there was 
certainly a great need for gravel, but those days 
are apparently over, for most of the local gravel 
pits are now working on short time The reason 
for the desire to open this new pit is that the 
gravel is ready water-washed, is easily available 
and can be put on the market at about half the 
cost of any other gravel in the vicinity. 
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BUCKLERSHARD, WHERE THREE OF NELSON’S SHIPS AT TRAFALGAR WERE BUILT 


IN AND OUT OF THE NEW FOREST 


OVERING nearly 100 square miles, 

and the largest open tract of land in 

England, the New Forest is beautiful 

at every time of the year. Wild roses, 
holly and mistletoe mingle with the gorse and 
rhododendrons, with the great trees spreading 
protection over all, and here and there moorland 
stretches which contest, in naked charm, with 
the wildest parts of the north of Scotland. The 
little Forest ponies and the cattle wander at 
will—and the motorist must be always on the 
look-out for them. 

School-book stories about the depopulation 
of the area by William I, to make the ‘‘ New 
Forest’’ a royal Chase, can be largely dismissed 
as mere tales of the English chroniclers, who 
did not like: the Norman king. But the medi- 
eval forest laws were brutal, after the freedom 
of pre-Conquest England, even though they 
were relaxed in 1217 and still further in 1640. 
Charles II tried to revive the royal prerogative; 
then in the eighteenth century, and especially 
during the Napoleonic wars, the Forest became 
a refuge for smugglers and other shady charac- 
ters, many of whom became squatters. But 
since 1877 it has been administered as a national 
park. So, when visitors are asked to be careful 
of-fire, they should remember that it is their 
own property that they are protecting. 

Southampton is the natural “‘gate,’’ so 
first let us skirt the Forest by going round its 








WINTER SHADOWS AT SWAN GREEN 


By R. T. LANG 


edge. The road runs past the top of Southamp- 
ton Water, where Canute is said to have shown 
his sycophants that he could not control the 
waves, to just beyond Totton, where we turn 
left along Jacob’s Gutter Lane. Keep straight 
ahead through Marchwood and Dibden, where 
the glory of the Forest begins to appear, to 
quiet little Fawley—small enough to-day, but 
it supplied 302 good men and true to Queen 
Elizabeth. From Ower keep round by the 
Solent to Lepe, now just a tiny hamlet, but once 
the great Roman port for the Isle of Wight. 
There are splendid views of the island and the 
Solent from here. 

Then through Exbury, where William 
Mitford wrote what, for 50 years, was the stand- 
ard history of Greece, although he had never 
been in that country, and where more recently 
the late Mr. Lionel de Rothschild created 
perhaps the noblest botanical woodland garden 
in England. From Hill Top run down into 
Beaulieu, as lovely as its name. Once it was a 
port, of which the tidal mill is a memory, but 
its pride is the abbey, founded in 1204 and now 
a charming ruin. Its monks were renowned for 
their “‘hospitality, health and piety,’’ and 
Margaret of Anjou, Perkin Warbeck and others 
sought refuge here. The refectory is now the 
parish church and the gate-house the seat of 
Lady Montagu, and the vineyards are a relic of 
the days when the monks made their own wines. 


Turning south along the Beaulieu Rive 
we come to charming but historic Buckler 
hard—only a few Georgian cottages facing th 
old slipways, but it was from these that man 
of ‘“‘the wooden walls of England.,’’ built o! 
Forest oak, were launched. Three of Nelson's 
ships at Trafalgar were built here; from 1743 
to 1812 it was turning out ships.’ The little 
church holds only 30 people, when packed. A 
mile and a half farther on is the largest monastic 
barn in England, that of Beaulieu, 226 ft. by 
77 ft. Sowley Pond, a haunt of waterfowl, lies 
by the road to Lymington, which claims descent 
from the time when it was a trading centre of the 
Pkeenicians, and is still a pretty little town. 
In 1345 it sent twice as many ships to the Navy 
as Portsmouth, but all that honour has gone, 
and it is now mainly a happy little holiday 
resort. It is a pleasant run to Christchurch, 
with glimpses of the Channel. Here Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay built Highcliffe Castle out of the 
ruins of a French chateau shipped stone by 
stone from Les Andelys on the Seine. 

Turning north up the green-and-gold valley 
of the Avon, we pass through Burton, where 
Charles Lamb and Robert Southey spent a 
summer together in 1797. Sopley church claims 
the oldest Jacobean pulpit in the country. An 
old stone barn a mile farther on is said to be 
the successor of the forge at which Sir Walter 
Tyrel had his horse’s shoes reversed, in his mad 
flight after the death of Rufus. 











Past Bisterne Park, where white rabbits scuttle 
away at the sound of the car, into Ringwood, where 
the White Hart claims to have been the first inn io 
display this sign. It is said to have been adopted when 
Henry VII was hunting the hart Lere, but, as it was 
the badge of Richard II, it may be older. 

Then on to Fordingbridge, famous for its salmon 
fishing, whose church stands out against a background 
of dark trees like a steel engraving. Here turn righi 
through pretty Godshill (ic is striking how many 
places with the name of the Almighty are so beautifu! !) 
and up Deadman Hill, once the site of a gibbet, 
and through the yews of Brook to Cadnam. An oak 
behind the picturesque, thatched inn is said to hud 
always on Old Christmas Day, like the Glastonbury 
thorn, byt this, I fear, is merely a continuation of che 
story about its predecessor. 

Keep straight on to Totton, where now, having 
skirted the Forest, you dive really into it, just ast 
villa-clad Hounsdown, for a grand, sweeping run. — he 
road is magnificent to Lyndhurst, ‘‘the capital of “he 
Forest.’’ For the Forest Courts are held here, anc. 10 
the church you may see Lord Leighton’s great painiing 
of the ten virgins. In the churchyard lies 1. 
Hargreaves, Lewis Carroll’s Alice, whose husbai d’s 
Regency country house is now an hotel. The stirr ips 
accredited to Rufus, in the King’s House, nov 4 
private residence, are no older than the sixteenth 
century. 

It is a glorious run through woods and hea’ het 
past Wilverley Post, one of the watoh-towers for fo ‘est 
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fires. The scene along this road has been well described 
in four lines : 


Seek ye yon glades, where the proud oak o’ertops,4 
Wide waving seas of birch and hazel copse, 
Leaving between deserted isles of land, 

Where stunted heath is patched with ruddy sand. 


Then past Holmsley station, which, till 1870, was 
t nearest station for Bournemouth, and through 
estic scenery past the Cat and Fiddle Inn, 600 
s old and well restored. So.on till Christchurch 
ry looms up, mainly Norman and one of the most 
itiful of medieval buildings. Since it was a con- 
tual church it is scarcely fair to claim it as the 
est parish church in England; yet it is, 312 ft. It 
ains, among much else of interest, a monument to 
ley. 

[ford Bridge has, since 1932, taken the place of 
old, narrow bridge, over which we had often to 

to be flagged, and which is now a national 
1ument. So past Pokesdown, whose name is a 
uption of Puck’s Down, a haunt of the fairies, 
by a pleasant tree-lined road into Bournemouth. 
; than a century ago this ‘was a fishing village, 
h a population of fewer than 100, but its superb 
ate, its pines, parks, concerts and chines, have 
le it one of the most deservedly popular of our 





THE RIVER AT LYMINGTON, WHICH CLAIMS DESCENT 
FROM THE TIME OF THE PHOENICIANS 
THE BOURNEMOUTH ROAD THROUGH THE NEW 
FOREST 


(Lefi 


J. M. W. Turner stayed 
as a boy and made 
drawings which were 
sold for a few shillings 


pretty village, the ‘‘Hampshire Folly” will be 
seen over to the right. It is a tower which was 
built by a local resident, who placed a beacon 
light at the top. The next day there were 














43 in his father’s barber’s angry messages from the Admiraity that 
tle shop. The road nar- ships were asking what the new light meant! 
\ rows, so that passing- Another tale is that he intended it as the place 
tic places are needed _ of his burial and that the smaller pillar beside 
by through the thick it was to serve a similar purpose for his wife. 
ies glades past the Eagle Then straight over the Lyndhurst-Lyming- 
nt Oak to the main  tonroad at Batramsley to Boldre, a picturesque 
he Lyndhurst road. Keep little village. A tablet in the church, where 
vn. northward along this Robert Southey and Catherine Bowles were 
Vy for a quarter of a _ married in 1839, commemorates William Gilpin, 
ne, mile, then turnthrough who died here in 1804, after having been rector 
lay the gate on the left for 30 years. He was the historian of the New 
ch, ae: past the mighty Forest, but has more interest to us as the 
art - Knightwood Oak. author of Picturesque Tours, which were the 
the Beyond this comes a_ forerunners of all appreciations of the scenery 
bv seaside resorts. Its air makes a special appeal rough road, through glorious woodland, but of England. There is a tradition that the ill- 
to consumptives, and it was here that R. L. quite drivable if you are not ina hurry. There fated Duke of Monmouth was secretly buried 
ley Stevenson came in-search of health before he are three more gates under the giants of the here. 
ere went to the South Seas. Forest, till you emerge at Emery Down, with Then through old-world Pilley and by the 
ta A turn up Richmond Hill, at the Square, its pretty little church, and continue into oaks and pines of Norley Wood, over the open 
ims leads away north through lovely Forest lands Lyndhurst. heath to Beaulieu, after which keep straight 
An to Ringwood. For nine miles the scenery grows Take the main Christchurch road to ahead over the heath, which is scattered with 
be wilder till a turn left soon after passing Dick Holmsley station; then, almost a mile past it, ancient tumuli and trackways ; the sea-breezes 
Iter lurpin’s Cottage (one of his legendary haunts) turn left through Tiptoe to Sway. Here you keepthe heather down. The coast road is joined 
nad leads down the hill for a quarter of a mile'to are in the very heart of an outland part of the near Hythe; turn left along this and then back 
the Rufus Stone. This marks, as nearly ascan Forest. Beyond the thatched cottages of the by the road through Totton to Southampton. 
ttle be located, the spot where William II died 
vere on August 2, 1100. The first stone was erected in 
1 tO 1745, but treasure-hunters gradually chipped it 
hen away; so the present iron structure was placed 
was eB around it. 
As one follows the main road north to Cadnam, 
mon the words of Sir William Harcourt, writing to John 
und Morley, will be appreciated: ‘‘The Forest is a para- 
ight sd How can you all be such fools as to occupy 
any — yourselves about politics? I have forgotten they 
ful!) J} exist.” His seat, Castle Malwood, is passed on the 
bet, FF right, about one and a half miles before reaching 
oak J} Cadnam. There a turn south through the woods gives a 
; ud j ‘ly run to Lyndhurst. 
yury & 
che \ll roads in the Forest are beautiful, but I think 
5 road south from Lyndhurst to Lymington is 
ving most beautiful of them all. Sparse old oaks rise 
past ia rich carpet of green, strewn with bracken; it is 
“he | not to be pressed for time here, for the lovely 
f the ion deserves to be enjoyed at leisure. 
uc. in The finest of all Forest scenery is around Brocken- 
os ng st (‘the badgers’ wood”), which has still much 
US. its Saxon appearance, with a centuries-old yew 
41 d's ding its church. The woods recede on the way 
rr aps ugh Batramsley to Lymington, whence one can 
ice 1 right and repeat the run to the entrance to 
2e ath istchurch, but then move up the Avon valley for a 
ple of miles to Winkton. Here a turn right crosses 
a" - common to Burley, a romantic Forest village, THE CLOISTERS OF RUINED BEAULIEU ABBEY, WHICH WAS 
‘0 “es 


FOUNDED IN 1204 


© -p in the heart of the woods. At Burley Lodge 
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DRESSING-GLASSES & CHEVAL GLASSES 


URING the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, there are many 
references to artificial “aids to beauty.”’ 
The complexion was put on with the 

gown and with infinite pains. “Every conceiv- 
able kind of rouge and white, lip-salve and wash, 
was brought into requisition; and a lady’s 
toilet-table, with its ‘Dutch pink,’ ‘Bavarian 
red liquor’ (to produce a blush) and Chinese 
paints, was as dangerous for a novice to meddle 
with as a chemical laboratory.’’ In the Lady’s 
Delight, the use of “Harmless Beautifying 
Waters, oyls, ointments and powders” is 
advocated to adorn and add loveliness to the 
face.’’ In addition to these colouring matters, 
black patches were worn as a foil. Such 
adjuncts required their appropriate phials, 
boxes and essence pots, and these were either 
fitted into a dressing-box or arranged near a 
dressing-glass. 


SP MS REE 





a oe OT bi sa 





By 
M. JOURDAIN 


(Left). 1—SWINGING-GLASS’ 
ON TRESTLE SUPPORTS 


decoration. 


Red japan 
eighteenth 


Early 


century. From Sir 


John Smith 


(Right). 2.—DRESSING-GLASS 
VENEERED WITH LABUR- 
NUM WOOD 
Circa 1715. Height 34} ins. 
From Colonel Brocklebank 


Externally the dressing-box was not dis- 
tinguishable from other boxes which served to 
contain lace, bands, gloves and other small 
commodities, but its lid was fitted inside with 
a mirror. Such dressing-boxes sometimes found 
a place in achest of drawers; the widow of John 
Evelyn in 1708 bequeathed to her grand- 
daughter Anne “‘a chest of drawers and dressing- 
box in the dining-room.’”’ The more convenient 
dressing-glass mounted on a box stand is a 
creation of the early eighteenth century. The 
box-stand is a shallow box fitted with small 
drawers, arranged on one or more tiers. In 
some examples the upper section is covered by 
a slanting flap, like a miniature bureau. 

Some of these dressing-mirrors are master- 
pieces of miniature cabinet-making. The fittings 
of the enclosed section include a central cup- 
board flanked by pilasters, pigeon-holes, and 
two tiers of small concave drawers; the lower 


(Left) 3—TOILET 
MIRROR 


With 
drawer, of finely 


serpentine 


figured walnut. 
Circa 1710. From 
‘ Mr. G. L. Riley. 


(Right). 4.—WAL- 
NUT DRESSING- 
GLASS 


On a box stand. 
Circa 1710. From 
Sir John Smith. 
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(or drawer) section is shaped to show the figu 
of the veneer, and sometimes has'two cylindric: 
projections, The mirror frame is crowned b 
a shaped cresting. The mirror (Fig. 4), whi: 
is also of the bureau type, has its stand veneere 
with walnut and the drawer section below 
shaped into shallow niches. The paw fect 
are an addition of the Regency period. A 
more usual type is the mirror on a box- 
stand of one tier only, slightly splayed at 
the base. 

The swinging-glass on a trestle stand also 
continued in use. The example (Fig. 1) which 
is decorated in red japan preserves its original 
shaped cresting-board which in many instances 
has disappeared. The uprights are slightly 
inclined backwards, and the mirror swings on a 
screw-action mirror movement regulated by a 
screw-head, thumb-screw or knob, fixed be- 
tween the frame and the uprights, The stepped 
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5—OVAL MAHOGANY TOILET MIRROR 
Circa 1780 


ith satinwood banding and inlay. 


heading, and the bevelling of the plate which 
lows it, and the gilt gesso fillet introduced 
etween the frame and the plate, are further 
finements. 


The design of dressing-mirrors was simpli- 
fied during the middle and late Georgian period; 
the framed mirror was frequently oval or shield- 
shaped, and the box-stand contained a single 
tier of drawers. As in contemporary furniture, 
delicate inlay in coloured woods and stringing 
lines served to enrich the woodwork. An inlaid 
dressing-glass and set of boxes were purchased 
in 1762 by Samuel Derrick from Tunbridge 
Wells, where he admired the local manu- 
facture of curious toys “ formed out of 
yew, cherry and holly; the inlaying and 
veneering very beautiful.” 


The standards were shaped to contrast 
or accord with oval and_ shield-shaped 
frames. In the Cabinet Dictionary dressing- 
glasses are described as “fixed to a 
box containing three drawers about three 
inches deep, standing upon brackets or 
knobs for feet.’’ Turned bone or ivory 
finials or knobs often found place on the 
late Georgian dressing-glass. 


At the close of the century, the oval 
and shield forms were ousted by the 
rectangular frame, and the box-stand was 
usually square or bow-fronted. In a 
satinwood dressing-mirror made in 1810 
for Papworth Hall the stand extends 
on either side of the supports, which 

> of the lyre form in fashion during the 
‘gency period. The section of the mirror 
me was often convex. 


A very light type of dressing-mirror 
s the “skeleton,’’ in which the stand- 
ds are connected by a transverse bar, 
d supported behind by short feet. 


The tall “horse” (or cheval) glass 
“psyche,’’ which is illustrated in 
\eraton’s Drawing Book, has an adjust- ° 
le glass rising by means of leaden weights 
closed in the standards. The plate shows 
finements such as boxes for ‘‘conveni- 
ces for dressing’? and candle-branches 
illumine the glass, that are rarely 
‘t with in actual specimens. In the 
ibinet Dictionary (1803) a “horse (or 


eval) glass’’ is described as “a kind of 
ll dressing-glass suspended by two pil- 
ts and claws” which may, “when hung 
two centre screws, 


by 


be turned back 
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or forward to suit the person who 
dresses ‘at them.’’ They were generally of 
slender structure, and Sheraton lays emphasis 
upon the lightness of the frame. There was 
probably a cheval glass among the “‘large 
looking-glasses’”’ at Kellynch, rented by Ad- 
miral Crofts from Sir Walter Elliot in Jane 
Austen’s Persuasion. ‘‘Such a number of 
looking-glasses”’ (the Admiral protested), “‘oh 
Lord, there was no getting away from oneself. 
Now I am quite snug with my little shaving 


7.—MAHOGANY CHEVAL MIRROR 
Circa 1800. From the Robert Frank collection 
(By courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby) 
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6—A MAHOGANY DRESSING-MIRROR OF UNUSUAL WIDTH (383 ins.) 
Circa 1795. From Sir John Smith 


glass in one corner, and another great thing I 
never go near.’’ “‘A large standing mirror’’ is 
given among the list of the comforts of an 
English inn a little later (1826) by Prince 
Puckler-Muskau. The cheval glass from the 
Mansion House (Fig. 8) with gilded uprights, 
ebonised cross-piece surmounted by urns, and 
ponderous claw feet—a mirror designed indeed 
to reflect Lord Mayors—shows the heavier 
structure that distinguishes the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. 





8.—CHEVAL GLASS, IN GILT AND 
EBONISED WOOD. 


century. From the Mansion House, London 


Early nineteenth 
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BOLD, AGGRESSIVE, READY TO 
MAKE FRIENDS 


ARBED in autumn shades, in perfect 
harmony with his mellow setting, 
friend robin might well be regarded as 
the real harbinger of autumn. Long 

before the russet tints appear he brightens our 
gardens with his cheery presence. Bold, 
audacious, aggressive, ready to make friends, 
with an impudent air of independence, his 
qualities endear him to all. 

The taming of a robin, or any other bird, 
should commence on first acquaintance. Digging 
operations provide an excellent chance of 
engendering familiarity, for the personal equa- 
tion begins to be of consequence even at this 
early stage, before there is any shortage of 
natural food. If worms be thrown he will soon 
learn to associate a particular person with the 
food supply. 

Once the taming campaign has started it 
should be maintained, even though little head- 
way be apparent while the weather is open. 
This constant’ association will consolidate the 
relationship and promote a rapid hand-feeding 
response when hard weather supervenes. Before 
the onset of severe conditions some individuals 
may come to the hand, according to tempera- 
ment and frequency of contact. 

When these long-term trainees do respond 
the result is permanent, which is seldom the 
case when hand-contact is induced on first 
approach in hard weather. In such a case the 
urgent stress of hunger is a prime factor, which 
overrides instinctive fear and caution, these 
faculties being dulled by the cold. The fleeting 
nature of such a conquest is revealed as the 
crisis wanes, for his normal instincts reassert 
themselves and he usually reverts to his original 
untamed state. 

Where titmice, chaffinches, etc., are con- 
cerned, one has a choice of material and can 
concentrate on members predisposed to tame- 
ness. Not so with robins, for there is only one 






THE SECOND STAGE: THE HAND 
IN THE AIR 
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THE FRIENDLY ROBIN 


By ARTHUR F. PARK 


per territory; so there is a large element of 
luck concerning the sex of the visitor. In 
general, among all species, the hen is the braver 
and more confiding. 


One can understand the courageous atti- 
tude of the hen under the powerful influence 
of the maternal instinct at nesting time, but 
it is not so easy to explain why she is so much 
tamer than the cock in winter, when this instinct 
is dormant. Such being the case, however, a 
taming campaign offers vastly superior pro- 
spects of success when the subject is a female— 
in fact, responsiveness is a pretty good guide 
to sex. 

The worst way of setting about this 
business is the obvious one—to stand with an 
outstretched handful of food. If the bird is on 
the ground he won’t see the food; from a higher 
level it will be visible, but he will certainly not 
hazard his life by flying 
on the hand of a being 
who is an enemy by all 
his canons of experience 
and instinct. 

The correct method 
is to rest the hand on 
the ground, or on a 
fence or branch—some- 
where where he can 
approach by degrees, on 
terra firma, and thus 
retain freedom ofaction 
and ability to escape. 
This is the very essence 
of the matter, the vital 
element on which suc- 
cess is founded. He will 
make tentative hops 
towards the tempting 
food, pausing at each 
stage to gain courage 
for the next advance, 
sometimes retreating and trying another angle 
of approach. 


By degrees he arrives at about a foot from 
the goal, every faculty keyed to the limit as 
he makes his final survey. In a sudden access 
of courage he makes a wild dash, seizes a morsel 
and flies for his life ! 


Contact with the hand once established, the 
battle is practically won and the rest a matter 
of time and patience. Nothing very dreadful 
having happened, he returns and is not quite so 
hesitant. He should be allowed to make several 
visits under precisely the same conditions, then 
the hand can be slightly raised, compelling him 
to stretch, then elevated just out of reach, 
obliging him to flutter up and alight. Soon he 
will fly direct to the hand, at any height, 
anywhere in the garden. 


During the tentative phase absolute still- 
ness should be the watchword. A little bribery 





FINALLY : GIVING FOOD FROM 
THE LIPS 





is useful: mealworms or some such dainty, 
from the hand—plain crumbs otherwise! He 
will hop through a patch of food to get a meal- 
worm. The food should be broken small to 
induce frequent visits; biscuit crumbs, slightly 
moistened, will keep him on the hand for the 
entire meal, the particles being too small to 


- be worth carrying away. 


A bird should never be confronted with 
anything strange at close range—the new 
element should be introduced in a manner 
permitting a survey from a safe distance, thus 
enabling him to weigh up the situation and 
decide what to do about it. 

Similarly, every possible precaution should 
be taken to avoid any noise, movement or 
action likely to startle the subject: a sudden 
fright, particularly at close quarters, can destroy 
the relationship beyond redemption. Once 





THE FIRST STAGE: THE HAND HELD DOWN TO 
ENCOURAGE APPROACH 


when a coal-tit was feeding from my lips a 
sudden gust removed my hat: the effect was 
disastrous, for my little friend was so alarmed 
that he never again returned to the lips and 
would only resume his hand visits after much 
coaxing. 

By proceeding in the right way, one can 
teach many bird visitors lip-feeding. This new 
element is introduced thus: with morsels of 
biscuit in the mouth the face is held close to 
a branch or fence, from which one’s feathered 
pupil can reach the lips. This clearly leaves it 
to him to decide what constitutes a safe margin. 
He comes to his tree and inspects the new set-up, 
determines his course, then proceeds to advance 
cautiously. As like as not he will hop along 
the branch and contact the lips at the first 
attempt. 

As soon as this new trick is assimilated 
the trainer moves slightly back and holds a 
finger some 3 ins. from the lips: robin will hop 
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A MEALWORM HEAP TEMPTS 
ROBINA 
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\ BILLFUL OF DEAD LEAVES FOR 
THE NEST 


er and use it as a perch. Soon he will fly 
rect to the finger-perch without any stepping 
ones and will take up to a dozen bites 
a sitting, successive pieces being pushed 
ward with the tongue, on the seed-hopper 
inciple. As biscuit is only second-best fare, 
) mealworms should appear during this lip 
shnique, 
One of my friends has been very successful 
th robins. A tame male would sit on a favour- 
‘ branch singing merrily, quite indifferent to 
ing photographed at a distance of 3 ft. He 
yuld even sing on the hand. Another was 
ught to feed from the lips while hovering, 
eadying himself with feet on chin. The whole 
action was extremely dainty and graceful. He 
would take food from inside the mouth, with 
head on one side as he inspected the interior. 
My last tame robin was a hen, Robina 
appeared in the autumn and quickly responded 
to fence-approach tactics, taking mealworms 
after an hour’s lesson. Despite her initial 
alacrity I never succeeded in persuading her 
to perch on my hand, even during a bitter 
mid-winter period, which by all my standards 
of reckoning and experience should have evoked 
a permanent response. Maybe she was an 
individual only tameable to the limit reached 
that first day, or possibly she had been fright- 
ened while hand-visiting elsewhere. Another 
explanation may be that she was never impelled 
by acute hunger, being too well fed. Had 
mealworms been withheld, she need only go to 
a neighbouring bird-table. 


nm 


JBINA ON HER SIX EGGS AND— 
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BRINGING A LARGE PIECE OF FELT TO THE NEST 
(IN THE HOLE ON THE RIGHT) 


Her behaviour was particularly consistent. 
She was a real ‘“‘character,’’ possessed of very 
definite ideas, either going the whole hog or 
showing an obstinate immunity to persuasion. 
We remained good friends throughout the winter 
and early spring, during which she always used 
the fence as a stance, waiting for me to approach 
and dole out five or six mealworms. A case of 
Mahomet and the mountain ! 


One day a small heap of bran and meal- 
worms was for convenience placed beside a 
spare camera on a newspaper laid on the damp 
grass. When Robina returned she ignored my 
hand and made a bee-line for the mealworm 
dump, which provided a real banquet. 


Towards the end of March, Robina’s visits 
became less frequent. One day I noticed her 
hopping about in the hazel bushes among the 
rough grass in the adjoining garden (part of 
her territory). When I went to investigate she 
just sat still, then started preening herself. 
After I had photographed this toilet perform- 
ance she accepted a couple of mealworms in a 
somewhat desultory manner, resumed her 
preening in another bush, then stood regarding 
me, disdaining proffered mealworms. This 
indeterminate behaviour was quite unusual and 
continued for some 20 minutes. 


The next half-hour was delightful. After 
a final preen she shook herself vigorously, 
stretched her wings, regarded me for some 
moments, then abruptly abandoned her air of 
indifference and flew resolutely away. She had 
obviously made up her mind decisively about 
some particular issue. 


Two minutes later she reappeared, with a 
huge billful of dead leaves. 


So that was her secret, as already sus- 
pected! That preening business was nothing 
but camouflage. I was still standing in the same 
spot, past which she flew, then down to a hole 
in the bankside, but 6 ft. away, where she was 
nest-building. There was a great rustling of 
leaves for about 20 seconds; then off she went. 
For half an hour she worked assiduously, carry- 
ing prodigious loads of dead leaves, roots, 
sheeps’ wool and pieces of felt. With camera 
in hand I sat photographing her at a distance 
of 4 ft., winding on the films as she poked 
about in the nest. 


She was deeply engrossed in her task and 
completely ignored me. There was no hesita- 
tion—on the contrary, I would have welcomed 
a little, for her movements were so quick and 
direct that I managed to make only eight 
exposures during some 20 visits. There was no 
fixed route to the nest, so I focused roughly 
on a bramble stem which she tended to favour 
as an alighting stage. 


After half an hour’s brisk work she sud- 
denly ceased, accepted four mealworms from 


my fingers, then knocked off for the day. Two 
days later the nest was lined and completed. 

Among wild birds (this excludes domesti- 
cated birds such as starlings and sparrows) nest- 
building is usually an operation of profound 
secrecy—I have seen a willow-warbler discard 
a feather and hop around with an assumed air 
of unconcern rather than betray her secret. 
The amazing performance of this little robin 
was unique in my experience : truly she atoned 
in adequate measure for any shortcomings at 
the hand. 


Knowing her decisive ‘‘all or nothing”’ 
character, I am fully convinced that when I 
first blundered into her nesting area she was 
immediately actuated by her natural instinct of 
secretiveness, which, after some weighty de- 
liberation, was superseded by a reaction of 
confidence, inspired by our long friendship. I 
cannot conceive such a performance had I been 
a stranger: much less can I credit such 
behaviour to an adventitious robin. 


Five eggs appeared and were duly hatched, 
then disaster arose through a prowling cat. 
Another nest was built in an adjoining wood 
and Robina sat close on her six eggs. All went 
well and six plump youngsters were launched. 

One was caught two days later and photo- 
graphed on a branch, looking very spruce and 
clean in new speckled plumage. Would ‘“‘she”’ 
be another Robina? As though in answer, she 
flopped off the branch and scrambled to the 
sanctuary of a bramble thicket. 





—ONE OF THE CHICKS 14 DAYS OLD 
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PARISH’S HOUSE, TIMSBURY, SOMERSET—II 


THE HOME OF LADY MOUNT TEMPLE 


The architect for Captain Parish in about 1816 
is suggested to have been Thomas Baldwin of 
Bath. His fastidious Regency interior is 
now charmingly furnished in the same taste 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


T is always difficult to avoid Jane Austen 
in Bath. She presents herself in con- 
nection with this little house near the 
city because, although she cannot have 

known it, it was actually built about the time 
Mansfield Park and Emma were published, 
and there can be few houses that reflect more 
accurately and deliciously the atmosphere of 
her world, its seeming naturalness within the 
easy yet rigidly fastidious conventions of the 
time. The house built by Captain Parish is 
exactly such that we should expect one of 
the brothers or relations, occasionally referred 
to in the novels as serving in the Navy, to 
have built when he came home and married 
“suitably’’ a lady endowed with a com- 
modious property so very conveniently 
situated. Like her favourite characters, it is 
full of sense and sensibility—highly practical, 
without ostentation, yet everything about it 
consummately elegant, enlivened with a 
sharp definition of design which corresponds 
in architecture to wit. 

It seems so easy, but is inimitable, just 

as are Jane’s books. Pastiche, always 





2.—THROUGH A DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW 








1.—_THE SOUTH FRONT AND LOGGIA, OF GOLDEN GREY STONE 


possible, is never quite right, because we sense its lack of spon- 
taneity. Not only do we lack the poise, the perfect balancing of 
intellectual and material forces, prevailing at the end of George III's 
reign; we lack the training of hand and eye which culminated at 
that moment and made possible the fashioning of a house such as 
this for a retired sea-captain. A similar synthesis may be some day 
attained again: we have, of course, much greater skill in other 
directions—in the devising of intricate mechanisms and engines of 
destruction. But it will take a long time, not only for designers and 
artificers to get on such terms of easy scholarship with their jobs, but 
for a public to be formed with the visual fastidiousness to demand 
such simple perfection. 

Captain Parish’s commission to Thomas Baldwin, formerly city 
architect of Bath (if I am right in deducing that he was the architect), 
provided an ideal opportunity for designing what the Captain 
evidently required. The existing Honeylands house inherited by 
Mrs. Parish was there to contain the office quarters (on the right 
of Fig. 1); the addition could therefore be devoted exclusively to 
the social side. Its plan is approximately square, with a square 
staircase hall in the middle—entered from the circular porch on the 
north side. West of the hall is a double drawing-room (Figs. 3, 4), 
east a dining-room (Fig. 5) originally of similar shape but now 
with its inner end divided off to form a service passage from the wing 
to the hall and a cloakroom. In the middle of the south front, 
occupying the bow, is a smaller room, square but for its convex end. 

The drawing-room runs the length of the west side of the house, 
two windows lighting the larger half, one the smaller, besides the 
triple south window (Fig. 3). Through this (Fig. 2) a self-seeded 
mullein looks in, and we look out over the deceptively deep and 
narrow ravine of the Cam brook. Incidentally the photograph might 
form the text of a sermon on the virtues of the thin-barred sash 
window. The french windows of the bow room retain their glass 
borders frosted in a delicate pattern (Fig. 6). Both illustrations 
afford a close-up of the fine reeded moulding used for all the ground- 
floor woodwork, painted white picked out in gold. At the upper 
angles is an anthemion; the simple and effective cornice consists in 
a flat board supported on an ogee moulding (seen in Fig. 3). 

Both drawing-rooms have Celadon green walls, white woodwerk 
picked out in gold, and crimson curtains with plain pelmets fit‘ed 
inside the surrounds. The colouring of the rugs can be generalised as 
pale mauves and greys with brown patterns. The Sheraton day-bed in 
Fig. 3 is covered in eau de Nil silk, and the chairs are black aid 
gilt beech. The overmantel mirror is a clever modern copy 0’ 4 
notable Queen Anne example of engraved glass with Capo di Mo: te 
figures in front of it. In the smaller half of the room (Fig. 4) 1¢ 
end recess is furnished with further Capo di Monte pieces and put 
of a Copeland and Garrett service with a yellow biscuit grovad 
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(Above) 3.—THE SOUTHERN HALF OF THE 
DRAWING-ROOM. Celadon green walls, crimson 


curtains, white and gold woodwork 


(Right) 4—-THE NORTHERN END OF THE 

DRAWING-ROOM. The yellow Copeland service in 

the recess, against the green walls, links up with 
glints of gilding in the dark furniture 


painted with botanical varieties of flowers. This 
strong yellow note is taken up, against the green 
background, by the cushions on the heavily gilt 
and brown-painted Swedish Empire couch below, 
and by the mellow glints of gold in lacquer and 
papier maché. 

A feature of all the rooms is the delicate cast 
ornamentation of the cornices, picked out in 
gilding in the drawing-room. The finest is that 
{ the dining-room ceiling (Fig. 5) in which the 
lower member has free-standing anthemion orna- 
ient in stucco duro, derived from Stuart’s Athens 

possibly from Etruscan antiquities. The 

markable quality of this manufactured—in fact 
iass-produced—ornament is most evident in the 
rcular feature in the middle of each ceiling (Fig. 11). 
or vigour and finish, and crisp richness, this 
lellenistic revival stuff is equal to 17th-century 
and-modelled work; indeed better for its purpose 
| so far as the repetition on which the design 
‘lies for its effect is exact and not approximate. 

The dining-room, in which this ornament is 
‘st seen in relation to the whole, is coloured 
hite picked out in pale blue. Lady Mount 
emple tells me that a pair of Regency lacquer 
modes have now been found to take the place 

the semi-circular tables, as sideboards, one of 
nich is seen in Fig. 5. The round tripod table, of 
ack and gold lacquer, has particularly interesting 
sociations, having belonged to Charles Lamb. 
1e delightful chairs, with faded gilt lion paws and 
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5.—THE DINING-ROOM: WHITE, PICKED OUT IN PALE 
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6.—IN THE FRENCH WINDOW OF THE BOW ROOM 
Frosted and amber glass in the border 
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enrichments on brown graining, and.grey upholstery, are Swedish 
Empire, of the same set with the couch in the drawing-room. As 
already remarked, the room had an annex, now filled in where 
the right-hand door is in the recess, and so originally afforded 
more space for Captain Parish to entertain Captain Scobell and 
Captain Jarrett and their friends at the tri-weekly dinner give: 
by each. 


A side door from the dining-room opens into the end of th 
loggia seen in Fig. 1, into which we are also looking in Fig. 7 
which is used for meals in summer. It is draped with a display o 
climbing roses, and white and greys predominate in the pavin 
plants seeded along the terrace below the windows. The law; 
slopes gently and uninterruptedly towards the valley, meltin; 
westwards into magnificent trees, among them the noble coppe 
beech seen on the left of Fig. 1—round which, in spring, drift 
of forget-me-nots create a memorable effect with the young bronz 
foliage. Further on are some remarkable old conifers, and a bel 
of high timber screens the ground west and north of the hous 
from the village. This planting, to which care and though 
were evidently devoted, is probably contemporary with th 
building of the house. Lady Mount Temple, who has occupied th 





7.—LOOKING THROUGH THE LOGGIA 


house only during the war, has perforce contented herself with 
a charming secluded glade between it and the old kitchen 
garden lying eastward, where she is developing a white and 
grey border, with shrubs as a frame to groups of lilies. A more 
extensive garden devised before the war by Lady Sysonby his 
had to be let go. 


It is to the latter, in consultation with Lord Gerald Wellesl: v 
and Mr. Trenwith Wills, that is due the original restoration 
the house in 1938. The colouring of the rooms is largely thei 
In war-time, of course, no alterations of decoration have be 
practicable even if they were desirable to fit in with differé 
furnishings. On the contrary, it is remarkable how happily t 
present furnishing of the rooms develops and enhances its ba: 
grounds. In the upstairs bow room (Fig. 10) a white boudoir | 
been formed, with Jean Dupas’s decorative etching Europa and 
Bull (1931) framed in mirror over the fireplace, and white porcel: 
above the cupboard doors. These were brought forward in t! 5 
way when the room was previously adapted for a bedroom. 1 ° 
pretty wallpaper with gold ropes on a white watered silk grou: 1 
in Lady Mount Temple’s bedroom (Fig. 12), has been clever 
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—SATINWOOD TABLE WITH BURR-ELM 

INGED TOP, AND PAINTED DECORATION 

[NCLUDING PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS 
Circa 1790 


ziven a new relevance by association with the splendid 
Savonnerie panel adapted as a bed-head. 
But it is, above all, the quality of the house itself 


that impresses and that has evoked such affectionate 
care. A little masterpiece of Regency architecture 
has been retrieved from oblivion and possible decay. 
If its attribution to Baldwin of Bath is sustained, 
he must be recognised as, on this occasion, the peer 
of Henry Holland, that consummate artist. A link 
with the building of the house was till the other day 
provided by Mr. Albert Emery, a craftsman of Timsbury, 
whose great-great-uncle George Emery made _ the 
mahogany doors that are such a feature of all the 
rooms. After Mrs. Parish’s death in 1877 at the age of 
90, the house was bought by a Mr. Phelps who renamed 
it Pendoggett, for which the present more appropriate 
name has been substituted in recent years. 


9.—CHARLES LAMB’S TABLE 


.chteenth century; with hlack and gold lacquer applied 
in the early nineteenth century 














10.—A WHITE BOUDOIR 





12.—_LADY MOUNT TEMPLE’S BEDROOM 
A panel of Savonnerie tapestry on a watered silk paper with gold ropes 
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HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
IN NAPLES 


AN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF THE 
ANGEVIN CHURCHES 


We have received through the Civil Affairs branch of the War Office the 

following review from a member of the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 

Archives Sub-commission in Italy, on the state of the medieval churches of 

Naples. These, the most notable buildings of the city architecturally, have 

almost escaped serious damage, with the exception, unfortunately, of the 
best known of them, Santa Chiara. 


HE visitor to Naples, not least the enforced tourist of to-day, must often 

have been puzzled to wonder how the Naples legend ever arose. “See 

Naples and die”’ has passed into the English language. And yet, though 

there are moments—from the terrace of San Martino or in the gardens 

of Posillipo—of sudden and rare beauty, the general impression left by the town, 
and, be it added, by many of its inhabitants, is of rather unprepossessing squalor. 
After a conscientious visit to the museum and to the cathedral, and perhaps to 
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SANTA CHIARA. HIGH ALTAR AND TOMB OF ROBERT OF ANJOU 


Unhappily their war-time protection caught fire when the burning roof 
collapsed, and they are much damaged. The baroque wall decoration is 
destroyed, revealing the medieval shell of the church 


one or two of the larger baroque churches, the tourist is only too glad to flee, if he 
can, to the purer air of Sorrento or of Capri. 

There is some justice in this impression. But how many visitors have really 
troubled to find the best things in Naples? Among these must certainly be 
accounted the Angevin churches of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Even 
to-day, after many have been rescued from centuries of neglect, they are still all 
too little known. 

In the early Middle Ages Naples had been first a Byzantine outpost, and 
later a vigorous and independent Duchy. In 1266, after over a century of relative 
obscurity under Norman and Hohenstaufen rule, it passed to Charles, Count of 
Provence and brother of St. Louis of France. The new dynasty made its capital 
at Naples, and under the first three monarchs in particular, Charles I (1266-85), 
Charles II (1285-1309) and Robert (1309-43), it achieved a prosperity never 
surpassed before or since, a prosperity of which the most tangible witness to-day 
is the architectural and artistic achievement of their times. In the train of the 
new reigning house came French architects and craftsmen. 

Over a dozen names, among them that of Pierre d’Angicourt, protomagister 
operis Curiae, are known from the Angevin royal archives, which were among 
those wantonly destroyed at Nola by German troops on September 30, 1943. They 
were mentioned chiefly in connection with the building of the new palace, the Castel 
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STA. MARIA DI DONNA REGINA. 
The east end, of about 1310 





SAN LORENZO MAGGIORE. Ambulatory, late thirtee ‘bh 
century. Both these fine churches are little damaged 
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‘he incredulity of St. Thomas, from the magnificent 


series of frescos (about 1325) of the school of Pietro Cavallini 


vo, begun in 1279, but their hand can 

rly be seen as well in the churches of the 

thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

h them worked Italian, and in particular 

ilian, craftsmen; at first sparingly, later in 

-increasing numbers. It was a native, 

ter Gagliardo Primario, whom Robert of 

jou employed to build his great church of 
ita Chiara; and it was the same monarch 

» invited to Naples the great contemporary 

sts and craftsmen of Central Italy—Simone 

tini, Tino di Camaino, and Sandro di Pietro, 

n Siena; Pietro Cavallini from Rome; “and 

great Giotto himself. Nevertheless the 

iiluence of the initial French impulse remained 

strong, and the architecture of Naples was 
profoundly affected by it for over a century. 

The two finest surviving Angevin churches, 
San Lorenzo and Santa Maria di Donna Regina, 
have happily been little touched by the war, 
though near-misses have somewhat shaken the 
nave of the former. San Lorenzo had been 
stripped, in modern times, of its baroque trap- 
pings and restored to its original form, except 
for the nave, which was incomplete at the 
outbreak of war. Begun in 1266, the year of 
Charles I’s entry into Naples, it comes closest to 
the French prototypes. The ambulatory with 
its radiating chapels is a purely French device 
that was never repeated in Southern Italy; but 
the massive nave, flanked on each side by a 
narrow range of side-chapels, after the Provencal 
manner, was to be repeated on several occasions. 
Forty years later it became the dominant feature 
of Santa Chiara. The original chapter house 
also survives, with a handsome window on to 
the cloister. 

The church of Santa Maria di Donna Regina, 
one vf the happiest creations of Gothic crafts- 
manship in any land, was begun about 1297 at 
the charge of Maria of Hungary, wife of 
Charles II, to house a convent of Franciscan 
nuns, homeless since the earthquake of 1293. 
It was finished in 1318, and when five years 
later Queen Maria died, her body was laid to 
test behind the altar in a noble tomb wrought 
by Tino diCamaino. In the seventeenth century, 

1 time when the “barbarism” of Gothic 

rkmanship was everywhere disappearing 
‘neath a veneer of indifferent baroque stucco, 
as saved by the decision of the nuns to 
| a new church to the east, only to be 
elled soon after into an unrecognisable 
ren of store-rooms and magazines, and 
illy in 1861 secularised. In 1927 it was once 

e restored to its original form. 

The unique plan, in which the nave, 

igh spanned by a single vault, is sub- 

led horizontally by a gallery carried the 
th of the four western bays on a double 
de, was an ingenious solution of the problem 
rded by the simultaneous worship of the 

s and of the public. In Santa Chiara the 

€ problem was met by the provision of a 

Tate nuns’ choir, immediately behind the 

. altar and in view of it, though separate 

1 the main body of the church. The walls 

anta Maria are covered with a magnificent 

2s of frescoes by a pupil of Cavallini depicting 


the Last Judgment, the Passion, the lives 
of Sts. Agnes and Catherine, and the life of 
St. Elisabeth of Hungary, ancestress of the 
founder. The beautiful gilded roof dates from 
the early sixteenth century. Of the original 
monastic buildings only scant traces remain. 
The best-known of the Angevin founda- 
tions in Naples has always been the Royal 
Monastery of the Holy Body of Christ or, as it 
is universally known, the church of Santa 
Chiara, begun by Robert of Anjou in 1310 and 
finished 30 years later. Here were buried 
Robert himself and the princes and princesses 
of his house, in grandiose tombs carved by 
Tino di Camaino and his successors; and for 
a hundred years it remained the centre of royal 
pomp and ceremonial. Though altered within 
almost out of recognition by the baroque 
enthusiasm of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it was still possible to catch something 
of the original grandeur of the great single nave 
leading up to the high altar and to the tomb 
of the founder. Alas! it lay too near the port, 
and the needs of war cannot be too nice. On 
the night in August, 1943, on which it was hit, 
though the immediate 
damage was not grave, 
the roof fell within and 
burned, and with it 
burned the protective 
scaffolding of timber 
and sandbags that had 
been built around 
many of the monu- 
ments. Marble 
columns were melted 
by the heat into shape- 
less lumps; and though 
the careful work of 
clearance and salvage, 
that is still in progress, 
has shown that not all 
is destroyed and that 
some at any rate of 
Tino’s work has in part 
survived, much has 
perished beyond re- 
covery, including the 
lovely little 14th-cen- 
tury frieze of the life 
and martyrdom of St. 
Catherine. The nuns’ 
choir, though gutted 
and unroofed, is hap- 
pily still structurally 
intact, and the charm- 
ing 18th-century tiled 
cloister only slightly 
damaged. An inter- 
esting by-product of 
the tragedy has been 
the reappearance, 
after three centuries of 
concealment, behind a 
baroque altar, of a 
fragment of a 14th- 
century Crucifixion, 
painted in a style that 
more closely resembles 
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Anjou, d. 1328; figure by Tino di Camaino. 

infant Ludovic of Durazzo, d. 1344, by Giovanni and Pacio of 

Florence, sculptors of the tomb of Robert of Anjou above the high 
altar (in the large picture on the previous page) 
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that of Giotto 
recorded in Naples. 

Of the other Angevin churches several 
have been damaged, but none very seri- 
ously. Sant’ Eligio, begun in 1270 and, 
like San Lorenzo, strikingly French, has 
been partly destroyed, but only the door 
and campanile belonged to the Gothic 
church and these are unharmed. San 
Domenico, which was built 1289-1324 and 
was in its day the chief centre of the 
Dominican order in Southern Italy, was 
hit but not severely damaged — not 
severely enough, one is tempted to suggest, 
after viewing the hideous 19th-century 
trappings which still cover it. The cathe- 
dral (re-built 1294-1323) is untouched, 
although the baroque veneer has here and 
there cracked to reveal interesting details 
of the original structure. San Pietro a 
Maiella, built in 1313-16 and restored to 
its original form some 20 years ago, is 
unharmed; and so is the austerely beauti- 
ful little chapel of Santa Barbara in the 
Castel Nuovo. In passing, it may be 
added that the great hall and the triumphal 
arch of the succeeding Aragonese castle 
are also safe. San Giovanni a Carbonara, 
built in 1343, and altered by King Ladislaus 
early in the fifteenth century, has been partly 
unroofed, but the main structure and the fine 
series of monuments, including that of King 
Ladislaus himself (d. 1414), have escaped injury. 

Perhaps the most elusive of all the medi- 
zval churches was Santa Maria della Incoro- 
nata, near the Castel Nuovo, so named to com- 
memorate the coronation of Queen Joanna I 
in 1343. In the course of centuries it had 
vanished from sight beneath a block of dwelling- 
houses, and when these were hit a part of the 
vaulting collapsed to reveal an incongruous 
vista of domestic interiors and flowered wall- 
papers. Happily there was only local damage 
to the important series of medieval paintings. 

Naples is sadly the poorer for the loss of 
Santa Chiara, a loss no less to sentiment and 
association than to substance. But elsewhere 
thanks to the prompt action .of the Allied 
Military Government in undertaking first-aid 
repairs (in Naples alone no fewer than 21 monu- 
ments have received skilled attention), it is 
still far richer than most people know. 


than anything yet 


SANTA CHIARA. Tomb of Maria, grand-daughter of Robert of 


Below, tomb of the 
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THE FIRST HARVEST OF THE YEAR 


T seems only some weeks ago that the last of 
the lambs came, and now already shearing 
is well advanced. In the old days this 
was often done in the orchard, where there 

was plenty of space and the air was cool under 
the trees. If the weather was uncertain, the 
sheep were driven into a large linhay with fixed 
pens, where they lived sometimes with their 
lambs in rough weather, for shearing is 
essentially a fine-weather job and cannot be 
done if the wool is wet. A shower overnight 
will delay the start next morning until the 
sheep are quite dry again. Nowadays it is 
more often done in a barn, where electric or 
water power is available to drive the clippers. 

A large tarpaulin sheet is spread so that 
the wool can be easily collected. The sheep are 
driven in batches into a hurdled pen to await 
their turn and admitted singly into the operat- 
ing theatre, rather like the queue at the village 
barber’s on Saturday night or the waiting-room 
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By JAMES THORPE 


of a capable dentist. To get the animal into 
position for clipping requires considerable 
muscular strength, experience and knack, and 
the shearer must be something of a wrestler to 
handle them quickly. A fully-grown long-wool 
ewe weighs anything up to 160 lb. and, as it 
generally struggles vigorously, is very difficult 
to hold and manipulate. 

When hand-shears were used, a man would 
shear three in an hour. The eldest workman 
carefully checked the time, and, if they finished 
before the hour was up, they had a few minutes 
for a rest, a pipe or for re-sharpening the shears. 
These were made in one piece with a natural 
spring so that they could be operated with 
one hand. 

Then, about 1908, clippers were introduced, 
a larger, similar version of the instrument used 
for cutting men’s hair. They were at first driven 
by a wheel turned by hand, such as can often be 
seen in use for clipping horses. With this 
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“OPERATING THEATRE” 


help the rate was increased to six an hour. 
Since about 1913, water or electric power 
has still further speeded it up to 8 or 19, 
Here they are shearing 800 sheep and lambs t \\is 
year, and, with three men clipping, the ope-a- 
tions mean a _ week’s very hard wok 
provided the weather is kind and there are 
mechanical breakdowns. Fortunately most »- 
pairs can be done on the farm, for the far-y- 
labourer has now become also a fairly ski] q 
mechanic. Close-wool sheep are easier a q 
quicker to shear, as the wool does not g; 
over the head and legs. 

The shearer starts on the head and wo: s 
downwards, the heavy fleece slipping gradua 
by its own weight, to the floor. It is.a hot, tir’ 
sweaty business, entailing the consumption |f 
much cider; one of the many skilled jobs wh. 4 
that capable, efficient workman the farm-laboi 
does so well. They generally wear the old 
clothes, for the yolk, or natural oil from the sk ,, 
which permeates the wool, rend: ‘s 
these useless at the end of the we \ 
and they are then generally p 
cleaning and are burnt. This gre 
forms the basis of lanoline, which is 
so useful as an ointment and for 
treatment of old calf bindings. 

There is the old and well-kno\n 
story of the lady visitor from to 
who thought shearing much too cr 
although how she thought her tweed 
costume or her husband’s underwear 
and socks were produced is not 
recorded. With skilled men slips and 
cuts are not frequent, but any wound 
is promptly dabbed with Stockholm 
tar, which soon heals it. There is 
little doubt that the sheep are as 
glad to be relieved of their hot 
superfluous clothing as is the wealthy 
lady, who is persuaded to doff her 
expensive fur coat in summer, or the 
returned airman, who slips out of his 
flying-kit so readily. In about six 
weeks after shearing they are 
dipped and thereafter await undis- 
turbed a long spell of freedom from 
interference until the lambing season 
once more comes round. 

The fleeces are rolled tightly and 
stored in a barn to await collection 
by the local mills. The woollen 
industry, introduced by the monks 
near by, dates back 500 years, and, 
until comparatively recently, hand- 
combing was carried on in the cot- 
tages of the village. Now a large 
ugly factory effects the complete 
transformation of the fleece into 
cloth, and also tans the skins. 

The remote moor farmers, who 
had many sheep, often kept their 
wool stored for 10 or 12 years asa 
reserve, selling it only as they re- 
quired money or when a rise in price 
promised a good profit. Early col- 
lection is preferable because the stored 
wool is liable to be attacked by 
moths and rats, which do serious 
damage. The fleece of a fully grown 
long-wool ewe weighs about 1” to 
14 lb. and that of a first-year le mb 
about 4 lb. The price of wool was as 
late as 1932 as low as 4d. a povnd. 
During the last war it reached Is. 5d. 
and now is about ls. 4d., so “ at 
our farmer’s crop should be w ‘th 
about five to six hundred pound 

Although shearing is less ror :1- 
tic and picturesque, more li- 
tarian than the farm operation 1 
the fields, it is quite as neces ‘Ty 
and productive. It marks the be 1 
ning of the reward for much — -1d 
work in unpleasant conditions 4! 
ing the rough days of winter, of he 
long sequence of harvest thr gh 
hay, corn, roots and cider, w ‘ch 
extends to the end of the year. 
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THE BEGINNER 


A Golf Commentary by 


rw HOSE who know The Wrong Box— 
| 
| 


and there are many who know it by 
heart and many more who do’ not 
_% know it at all—will recall the scene 
in which a grateful carrier in a green lane is 
strv-gling with the penny whistle. ‘‘To any 
obs: vant person who should have chanced to 
sau er in that lane, the hour would have been 
thr ng. ‘Here at last’ he would have said, 
‘js ..e beginner’.’’ I have lately enjoyed that 
thri. if only in an imperfect degree: I have 
for the beginner, but alas! have not with 
my wn eyes seen him beginning. He is a dis- 
tin ished man of letters, no longer in the first 
of his youth, and he has begun quite 
as a golfer he is not nearly so old, I 
r, as the war. He has all the right symp- 
a fine keenness, a pleasure in talking 
the game and a profound admiration for 
vn professional who gives him lessons and 
shots of incredible skill and power. He 
iot generally play a great many holes at 
», but he has one weekly foursome to which 
ks eagerly forward, an engagement on no 
nt to be broken. 


lf it is an intense pleasure, even to the 
old st and most blasé of us, to hit a shot per- 
fec. y clean and straight again after a period 
of \ospair, how much more acute must be the 
ple. ure of hitting a good shot, when you have 
never in all your life hit one before. That is a 
joy given to the beginner alone, and for myself 
[ cannot recall it. I began so young and so 
long ago that the first missing of the globe, 
followed by the transcendant moment of the 
first clean hit, has altogether vanished. When 
I first see myself play I am in my infantile way a 
moderately competent player with a swing 
already formed on somewhat too flamboyant 
lines, expecting to hit the ball and getting cross 
if | do not. Beginnings in some other pursuits 
[ can remember clearly enough. There was 
bicycling, for instance, when an angelically kind 
father supported my tottering form round and 
round the lawn on a baking September day, 
until, towards evening, the miracle was accom- 
plished and I found myself wobbling alone. 
There was rifle-shooting too in almost equally 
prehistoric ages, when I was for a short time a 
Volunteer. That is not in the least a pleasant 
memory. I had gone down to the butts to 
“shoot my class’”’ as I think it was called, and 
my shooting proved so erratic as to menace 
death to a man ploughing on the far side of the 
butts. I am afraid that the sergeant in charge 
saved us both trouble and saved the plough- 
man’s life by assigning to me a score as a 
marksman to which I had no legitimate pre- 
tensions. There are plenty of other beginnings, 
such as that of first seeing myself in all the 
glory of print, which I will not inflict on the 
reader, but he is spared my first drive or pitch 
or putt, for I cannot remember them. 


* * * 


My distinguished friend on the other hand 
can and always will remember his perfectly 
well, 
verses and will some day no doubt record his 
beginnings in prose. Here I do envy him 
the luxury of his feelings. The grown-up beginner 
has many disadvantages, but I fancy that he 
derives a humble and pathetic enjoyment from 
his struggles to which no arrogant small boy has 
ever attained. He may, like the penny-whistling 
carrier, harbour a ‘‘timid, insane hope” and 
Scale “heights of idiotic vanity.’’ I hope it is 

1 my friend’s case. There is one good point 
it his novitiate which I ought to emphasise; 
ias begun in the right tradition. When I 
that he played a weekly foursome 1 did not 
that word in the lax and improper sense 
hich it is too often applied to a four-ball 
+h. I meant a real foursome in which he 
the professional as his partner. 

Once upon a time the beginner was a 

mon spectacle on any English green. To-day 

5 a comparatively rare bird. There may be 

ty whose standard of play would seem to 


He has already written some golfing 


BERNARD DARWIN 


entitle them to the name but they are not really 
qualified. When I heard of my friend actually 
beginning in war-time I thought he must be 
unique, but I have since realised that this was 
nonsense. In fact I suppose that there have 
been a great many beginners since 1939 and 
those not middle-aged but young. The chances 
of war have landed them near a course and 
they have taken. to this strange game, sometimes 
no doubt in a purely light-hearted spirit and 
sometimes with serious enthusiasm. For that 
matter I was describing one such beginner when 
writing the other day of my too brief visit to 
St. Andrews and a very promising one he was. 
I remember that I saw another more elementary, 
less adroit. He set out with a young lady friend 
from the first tee and she lent him her clubs. 
It was very brave of her, for he had a club- 
destroying swing. He really presented an inter- 
esting technical problem and I wished I could 
have got a little nearer to see exactly how he 
did it. The result I could see, namely a violent 
thump of his club-head on the ground whence 
it bounded on to the ball, imparting to it a 
spinning movement to the right. He was 
remarkably consistent, for with each of its 
little flights the ball went further to the right, 
and when last seen he was heading straight for 
the waters of the bay. There seemed no hope of 
his ever getting back to the green. 


* * * 


I remember too that during the last war 
I presided, if I may so term it, over the initia- 
tion of several complete and genuine beginners. 
That was on ‘‘my”’ course on the Vardar 
marshes which I have so often described. It 
was a perfect place for the purpose, for there 
were several fine big stretches of turf with 
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nothing whatever in the way. So it was scarcely 
possible to lose one of our precious balls, which 
had successfully braved the submarine menace 
to reach us. Certainly we did lose balls now and 
then and Macedonian shepherds would bring 
them back to us, smiling ingratiatingly and 
murmuring “ Johnnie”’ with a view to receiving 
a reward of leptas; but that was on the more 
adventurous parts of the course, where there 
were rushes and the marsh, the railway line and 
the little pond. The beginner’s practice ground 
was, as I recall it, beautifully devoid of trouble. 
There were no trees whence a ball can rebound 
heaven knows where. On the course where 
my beginner now plays there are trees, but I 
must not be more precise lest I betray him. 


* * * 


The next time I meet him, by the way, I 
must ask him whether he studies golfing text 
books or whether, more wisely as I think, he 
trusts to the oral advice of his professional. 
And @ propos, I think there is one piece of 
evidence which goes to confirm my original 
proposition that the genuine beginner is com- 
paratively hard to find. That is the nature of 
the text books written by eminent players. 
Once upon a time they always began at the 
very beginning of all things, telling the neophyte 
what clubs he was to buy and that he would do 
better to buy them from his own professional 
than in a big shop; telling him that he must 
have nails put into his boots, that any old coat 
would do if it were loose enough, and so on 
till at length the grip was reached. To-day the 
authors are more inclined to take this elementary 
knowledge for granted and sometimes soar away 
into rarified regions of mathematics into which 
I am wholly unable to follow them. My beginner 
probably has the literary man’s inherent dis- 
trust of science and will not be led away into 
reading such abstrusenesses. But perhaps it is 
not quite fair to warn him against his brother 
authors. 


A BATTLE WITH FLIES 


OME years ago a writer in a weekly 
sporting paper recorded a day’s bag of 
grouse, numbering 1,3481% brace, or 
2,697 birds, and asked if this had ever 

been equalled or surpassed. I hate bragging, 
but I can beat it—in flies. By flies I mean the 
much too common man-eating fly, which fre- 
quents country lanes in summer and so often 
suffers from indigestion caused by a surfeit of 
food. Last Thursday week, with a stout friend, 
I accounted for no fewer than 3,254 killedeout- 
right, besides many hundreds mortally damaged 
or frightened out of their lives. 

We had not gone out with the intention of 
killing flies and were not equipped for the 
purpose. On the contrary, we sought only the 
gentle exercise of a quiet and peaceful walk. 
But the flies asked for it, and unsuspectedly 
aroused in us that lust for blood which urges 
the big-game hunter to his wildest slaughter. 
A few airy and cautionary passes with my stick 
had no effect beyond the issue of further invita- 
tions by the flies to their friends to meet two 
large hot men. By good luck our lunch-satchel 
contained a large part of a well-known morning 
journal. This was wrapped as an outer covering 
for our separate packets of sandwiches and rock 
cakes. Carefully smoothed, divided into equal 
parts and solidly folded, it made two most 
effective swatters. Each of us kept his own 
score and my assistant’s was father the larger; 
but, as I pointed out, many of his had been 
killed on me or my coat. 


* * * 


In fly-swatting, unlike golf, an effective 
style is soon acquired. The swatter is taken 
back very slightly from the elbow, using a 
stiff fore-arm. The downward swing is sudden, 
swift and increasing, with a turn-over of the 
wrist just before contact. The blow must not 
be checked but should be delivered with a 
slight follow-through, the eye being kept on as 
many of the flies as possible. To save undue 
fatigue, it is well to wait until a fair number 
have collected before taking up your stance, 
and, if you dislike the sight of blood, an 


occasional re-folding of the swatter is advisable. 
Strokes may be taken alternately or consecu- 
tively in the form of an innings. Although our 
range of country was limited, we had plenty of 
exercise in defending the rights of the pedestrian. 

It is difficult to account for the fly’s mission 
in life beyond irritating peaceful walkers and 
arousing elderly gentlemen to unwonted exer- 
cise, and there is little probability, even among 
the most kind-hearted, of the formation of a 
fly-protection society. When they are not 
annoying the human race and more noble and 
placid animals, such as the horse and cow, they 
appear to spend much of their beastly lives on 
heaps of garbage and filth, breeding millions 
more flies. What glamorous attraction we can 
have for them it is difficult to imagine, when 
there are so many other more savoury menus 
and interesting fields for exploration. 


* * * 


I have tried many suggested protective 
remedies, evil-smelling concoctions and pleasant 
aromatic essences. These they thoroughly 
enjoy, lick their lips and go and tell their friends. 
Smoking is quite ineffective; the fly perches on 
the mouthpiece of the pipe, with a malignant 
grinning leer, and makes faces at me. To have 
an idiotic platoon of them crawling over our 
faces, ears and necks and even our glasses is to 
lose a good deal of the joy of life. The more we 
attack them the hotter we grow, and the hotter 
we grow the more attached to us the fly becomes. 
He is the complete and most hateful kill-joy. 
My only method of gaining some relief is to 
drape my head in swaying btanches of leaves, 
whose movement seems to discourage the fly. 
But this impersonation of Jack-in-the-green is 
rather apt to arouse anxious fears and sus- 
picions from anyone I happen to meet. 

Scientists have done much to add to the 
enjoyment of life and to rid us of much annoy- 
ance. We can speak to Australia and listen to 
concerts in America. We can have teeth drawn, 
or be cut open, without knowing anything about 
it until afterwards. Can’t they do something 
for us about the fly? Iwishthey would. J.T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


IR—I read with much interest the 

letters about post-war timber 
houses in the issue for December 10, 
1943. 

The idea of Professor Richardson 
for a house constructed with an outer 
timber frame and 4%-in. brick walls 
inside is not new in Australia. 

Here the method is reversed and 
is known as brick veneer. The outside 
construction is of 4%-in. brick on 
the usual foundation and inside this 
is a timber-framed lining, generally of 
4-in. by 2-in. or 1%-in. hardwood. 
This framing is carried on wooden 
posts 4 ins. square sunk in the ground 
and is spaced about 2 ins. from the 
brickwork to which it is tied with 
metal clips. I think this a better 
method than Professor Richardson's. 

The brick exterior withstands the 
weather and has a better appearance 
than wood. 

The wood framing inside provides 
good fixing for fibrous plaster sheets, 
skirtings, etc., and it is damp-proof. 
Partitions are also framed in wood. 
WILLIAM J. HONEYMAN, Centreway, 


Chapel Street, Prahran, Victoria, 
Australia 
[The purpose of the original 


suggestion was, of course, to economise 
brickwork and at the same time 
afford fireproof internal walls. -Ep.] 


FUN OF THE FAIR 


Sir,—Mr. E. R. Yarham’s interesting 
article Fun of the Fairy, which appeared 
in your issue of June 30, brings back 
many happy memories to those of us 
who enjoyed the country fairs which 
were an annual event before and just 
after the first world war. Times 
change, and distance most certainly 
lends enchantment to the “good old 
days,’’ but the spirit of fun during the 
reign of the steam organ was a very 
different affair from that of the later 
days of sophistication and much over- 
loaded loud-speakers. 


How well I remember the masses 
of traction-engines which invaded our 
town from all sides at the approach of 
the fair. Our young hearts leapt for 
joy when we heard the metallic jingle 
of those shining monsters with their 


spinning fly-wheels and _ gleaming 
brass; trembling and swaying they 


came, dragging mighty loads of bright 
yellow and red wagons, packed to 
capacity with all sorts of wonders to 
thrill the lads and lassies. Some of the 
fairs were on a very grand scale, and, 
in addition to the usual galloping 
horses, switchbacks, scenic railways 
(the last complete with waterfall as 


THE GUEST HOUSE AT REPTON 


described by Mr. Yarham), helter- 
skelters, etc., there were joy-wheels, 
flip-flaps, big wheels and _ bioscope 
shows. As there was no cinema for 
some miles around, the bioscope was 
quite an attraction. 

What a happy medley of sounds 
there was when the fair sprang to life 
the zip-zip (not a wail!) of the round- 
about sirens, the friendly blare of the 
organs, the continuous rifle-crack and 
tinkle of breaking glass from the 
shooting galleries, raucous mega- 
phoned voices from the side-shows, 
the hiss of paraffin flares and the plop 
of the nougat-vendor’s knife, hilarious 
shouts from those making rapid 
descents on the helter-skelter and joy- 
wheel, and, forming a continuous 
background to it all, the chug-chug 
of the tractors turning the dynamos. 

Some of the organs which went 
with the roundabouts were really 
magnificent affairs and gave very 
musical renderings of the popular airs 
of the day. I remember one by the 
maker Charles Marenchi which was 
quite a work of art with its bells, 
dulcimer, conductor, etc., and as a 
small boy I used to wonder why they 
did not have one of these organs 
playing in the park, instead of putting 
up with the efforts of the town band ! 
Of course, these instruments were not 
steam-organs in the correct sense 
they were merely driven by steam, 
and a slight slowing-up could some- 
times be detected in the music when 
the roundabout was starting up, due, 
Il imagine, to the extra demands on 
the steam pressure made by the main 
engine. 

1 am inclined to think that Mr. 
Yarham is, alas! a trifle optimistic 
in thinking that those grand old fairs 
have only gone for the time being. 
The “‘lads of the village’ to-day are 
too sophisticated to be thrilled by such 
simple pleasures, and I suppose one 
cannot expect the modern showman 
to cart about an organ costing several 
hundreds of pounds when his patrons 
seem equally well satisfied with a 
much-amplified crooner sobbing at 
them through a tin trumpet.—l. R. 
FosTER, Torleigh, Maidencombe, New- 
ton Abbot, Devon. 


FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 
WORSHIP 


Sir,—An interesting and, we believe, 
a valuable development of the work 
of the Sussex Chttrches Art Council 
has arisen as a direct result of the war. 
This is the provision of small portable 
triptvchs for the use of Service 
chaplains. 

The main purpose of the S.C.A.C. 
is to promote the employment of the 
artist by the Church, to restore as 
far as possible the former relationship 





SEEN THROUGH THE 


ARCHWAY 


See letter: A 12th-century Priory Gateway 





A PORTABLE TRIPTYCH FOR 


See letter: For Active Service Worship 


between the Church as patron and the 
artist as workman and to return to 
those conditions which produced our 
cathedrals and fine old parish churches. 
But the war has made necessary the 
holding of religious services where 
there are no churches—in the open 
camp, in tents or in bare huts where 
nothing in the surroundings suggests 
or invokes the spirit of worship. 
Authoritatively informed that a trip- 
tych to stand on the altar table would 
be an invaluable help in such circum- 
stances, the S.C.A.C. has designed a 
practical model, and a number of 
these triptychs, painted by chosen 
artists, are now in use. They are 
extremely light and make but a small 
addition to the chaplain’s necessary 
equipment. The wings fold inwards 
to lie flat on the centre panel, and 
when thus closed the over-all measure- 
ment is only 16 ins. by 11 ins. The 
cost is kept down to the lowest possible 
limit consistent with a very modest 
fee to the artist and, as the value of 
the triptychs for their purpose has 
already been demonstrated beyond 
question, the Council feels that the 
fact that they are obtainable should 
be more widely known. 

There is every reason why they 
should ultimately become a permanent 
enrichment of our churches, and it 
may well be the case that where the 
incumbent is serving with the Forces 
his parishioners would wish to offer 
him a gift which will be of practical 
service to him now and may presently 
find a permanent home in the parish 
church. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Brighton 
School of Art, Grand Parade, Brigh- 
ton.— BERTRAM NICHOLLS (Chairman), 
E. A. SALLIS BENNEY (Hon. Secre- 
tary), Sussex Churches Art Council, 
Diocese of Chichester. 


A 12th-CENTURY PRIORY 
GATEWAY 


Sir,—The grounds of Repton School 
are entered through the fine gateway 
shown in the enclosed photograph. 
Together with the Guest House seen 
through the arch, this is all that re- 
mains of the Priory built by the 
Austin Canons who moved here from 
Caulke in the twelfth century. The 
Guest House has massive Norman 
pillars, and among its relics is a 
whipping-bench. 

A monastery stood here in the 
seventh century, and a Saxon crypt 
remains within the school grounds. 
Here were buried kings and princes, 
and it was from this spot that Guthlac 


set out in a small boat on the Trent 
and reached Croyland where the 
abbey was built over his shrine. 


Founded in 1553 by Sir John Port, 
Repton School came into the public 
eye when that fine film Good-bye Mr. 
Chips was filmed here, and readers 
may remember scenes taken around 
the steps.—F. Ropcers, Derby. 


USE IN FIELD SERVICES 


A PETREL STOWAWAY 


S1r,—When reading delightful < 
counts of the home life of shearwate’s 
and stormy petrels, I recalled a voya 
to the Amazons, when a fello 
passenger, armed with a torch, placed 
a petrel in my hand on the boat de: 
He said they came to sleep there every 
night : we were about 700 miles from 
land. The bird seemed quite calm and 
did not struggle to get away. So, 
saying ‘I am afraid the bird is hurt,”’ 
I put it down on the deck very gently; 
when it trotted beneath a ship’s winch 
close by, with no sign of alarm. 

I do not know if this tramp-like 
habit of ‘‘cadging’’ a night’s lodging 
has been recorded. In sailing-ships 
the tramp could no doubt “‘get away 
with it’ after dark unnoticed—and 
if found out would be protected by 
the sailors’ superstition. 

“Mother Carey’s chicken’’ seems 
a very appropriate name for so gentle 
a bird; but who was Mother Carey? 

Mr. W. E. Glegg writes that it is 
stated as not unusual for stormy 
petrels to fly on board lightships, by 
Patterson (Nature in Eastern Norfolk) ; 
and he quotes from Boyd Alexander's 
Last Journey: “Last night a little 
stormy petrel flew into the saloon, 
while we were playing cards; this 
makes about the fifth to do so on the 
voyage.’’ Possibly the same bird may 
have come home to roost five times! 
—CHAMPION B. RussELL, Stubbers, 
North Ockendon, Essex. 


THE PACK-HORSE BRIDGE 
AT TELLISFORD 


S1rR,—As a regular reader (thanks to 
the kindness of a friend) of your most 
interesting, beautifully “found ’’ paper, 
I should be grateful if you or any of 
your readers could tell me the history 
of the old pack-horse bridge at Tellis- 
ford, near Frome, Somerset. The road 
leading to the bridge which spans the 
River Frome (or is it the Avon?) 
runs from cross-roads at Dillybrook 
Farm on the way between Bradford- 
on-Avon and Beckington and Frome 
roughly three-quarters cf a mile be 
yond the hamlet of Wingfield. ‘The 
Bradford-Frome road runs almost ‘Jue 
north and south. The cross roads at 
Dillybrook (joining Trowbridge to the 
east and Tellisford to the west) is in its 
westerly sector evidently of great age, 
judging by the depth to which it as 
been worn. 

Close by the ford at Tellisfor’ is 
an old farm called Vaggs Hill, w ich 
has an appearance of being si i- 
fortified at some time or other. 

Forgive me for taking up »0ur 
valuable time. Unfortunately I | .ve 
no photograph of the bridge, nor -an 
I, in this war-time, get one; tho igh 
the spot is near my old Wilts‘ire 
home, for I am fixed in North W.: ‘es. 

Perhaps I may be able to rem 2dy 
this omission one day. In the m:an- 
time, your frequent mention of p.ck- 
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HE LADY CHAPEL AT SHERBORNE, 


DORSET 


See letter: Lady Chapel as Schoolhouse 


e bridges has emboldened me to 

to you.—MAuvuRICcE CAILLARD 
jor, 7th Dragoon Guards, retired), 
lgwyn, Harlech, Merioneth, North 


Ss 


LADY CHAPEL AS 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


§ At the suppression of the monas- 
teries the chapel of Our Lady of Bow, 
added to the south-east of Sherborne 
\bbey by Abbot Ramsam in the 
fifteenth century, was converted with 
what remained of the Lady Chapel 
into a house for the master of the 
famous old school founded by Ed- 
ward VI. 

So this Tudor domestic frontage 
appears attached to the abbey, 
but now the building has _re- 
turned to its original purpose and 
become a War Memorial Chapel to 
the Great War.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


A RECORD NEST? 


Sir,—My gamekeeper, when on his 
rounds recently, found a partridge’s 





THE FLOWER-SELLER MEETS A 
FRIEND 


See leiter: A Picturesque Group 





nest containing 13 
English partridge eggs, 
7 French partridge eggs, 
and 4 pheasant eggs. I 
don’t know if this is 
a record nest, but 
possibly it may be. 

Unfortunately, the 
hen bird took off only 
two young French part- 
ridge chicks. I think 
this may be due to the 
presence of the pheasant 
eggs in the nest.—H. 
REGINALD COOKE, 
Dalicote House, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 


FINE 
BRICKWORK IN 
NOTTINGHAM 


Sir, — The house in 
Nottingham illustrated 
in Mr. Bull’s letter (June 
16) is a splendid ex- 
ample of delicate brick- 
work. I wonder whether 
a note on the Strettons 
of Nottingham may be 
acceptable. They were 
quite interesting people. 
The Strettons were an 
ancient armigerous 
family, living at Long- 
don in_ Staffordshire 
from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth 
centuries. The father 
of Samuel Stretton (1731/2-1811) 
having dissipated the estate, young 
Samuel came in 1750 to Nottingham, 
where he set up as a builder; he built 
in 1769 the first cotton-mill in Eng- 
land and in 1776, after designs by 
Carr of York, the grand stand on 
Nottingham Racecourse. His son, 
William (1755-1828), succeeded him. 
I have no knowledge that he was in 
business after 1814, but he may well 
have been: he was also an antiquary 
and collector, and lived at the country 
house, Lenton Priory, which his father 
had bought. His son, Colonel Sem- 
pronius Stretton, married into the 
nobility. William Stretton’s MS. 
notes, of some antiquarian interest, 
and illustrated with sketches of 
Nottinghamshire churches, etc., were 
privately printed in 1910. The house 
illustrated by Mr. Bull dates, he says, 
from 1820; William Stretton may or 
may not still have been in business, 
and I cannot say whether he is likely 
to have been the builder. 


Mr. Ireson’s letter of the same 
date was most stimulating. His 
view that builders ought 
to learn to carve con- 
firms what historical 
architecture teaches, and 
the support of a builder 
of practical experience 
is of interest. Very 
much to the point is his 
insistence upon the value 
of apprenticeship to a 
builder and his deduction 
that therein can be found 
the basis of later training. 

I would like to take 
the opportunity to 
correct a point in my 
article The English 
Builder. In error I wrote 
that Sir William Staines 
built All Hallows’, Lon- 
don Wall: Ishould have 
said St. Alphege, London 
Wall. Both churches 
have been attributed to 
the younger Dance. I 
apologise for this slip 
particularly as I saddled 
my informant with it.— 
EDMUND ESDAILE, 
Manor Farm, Bloxham, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire 


A PICTURESQUE 
GROUP 


S1r,—The enclosed 
photograph may interest 
your readers. I took it 
at an old Sussex town 
some time ago, and, 
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picturesque as the town 
is, it would have been 


nothing without’ the 
figure of the woman 
selling flowers. It was 


not a ‘‘posed”’ picture; 
she came in nearly every 
day, and standing 
against the sunlight at 
that corner to greet the 
old dog, made a group 
that I think is rare, so 
seldom does one meet 
with anyone so_ pic- 
turesque as this woman, 
with her flowered apron, 
and shawl.—MavupDkE 
TEEVAN, Barnsiaple, 
Devon. 


AT GUILDFORD, 
SURREY 


S1r,—Unnoticed by 
almost all passers-by, 
under the overhanging 
storeys of the medieval 
Guildhall at Guildford, 
are these old timbered 
buttresses, carved like 
the figureheads of sailing 
ships.—D. K., Taunton. 


ASGILL HOUSE 
S1r,—There is a copper 
beech, the largest in 
Surrey, in the garden of 
Asgill House. It was planted by Mrs. 
Palmer, October 4, 1813, on the day 
her grandson, William A. Mackinnon, 
was born. He was the squire of Acrise, 
Kent, where my father was rector. 
He died in 1903 and his son Mackinnon 
of Mackinnon is still living, aged 96; 
the oldest living University blue and 
Test Match cricketer. 

I think Mrs. Palmer must have 
occupied Asgill House for some time, 
as in Holland’s Richmond there are 
two engravings of Asgill House, one 
(1832) described as the seat of the 
late Mrs. Palmer, and the other (1831) 
the villa of Mrs. Palmer.—Mary S. 
Jounston, Richmond, Surrey. 


CANINE HYSTERIA IN 
OLD DOGS 


S1r,—With canine hysteria now so 
prevalent, I wonder if my experience 
with a very old fox terrier would be 
of interest or helpful to your readers. 


My old favourite terrier, in his 
thirteenth year, had fits of hysteria 
about once a week, these always 
occurring towards evening, very sel- 
dom in the early part of the day. He 
always seemed restless 
from 6 p.m. onwards. I 
changed the time of his 
evening meal to 5.30 and 
about 6 p.m. got him 
into his basket and 
covered him with an old 
blanket. He soon got into 
this routine, and sleeps 
from 6 p.m. to 7 or 8 
p-m. I am inclined to 
think that he got over- 
tired, and by doing this 
treatment daily we 
avoided many fits, for 
now he will go for weeks 
at a time with no return 
of the trouble. I also 
often add a little Bovril 
to his evening meal 
which seems to have 
helped.—H. L. Rosson, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


SEVEN TEENTH- 
CENTURY 
PAVIOUR’S ART 


S1r,—In a recent issue of 
CountTRY LIFE reference 
was made to the pebbled 
floor at Old Cleeve 
Church, West Somerset. 
The accompanying 
photograph shows this 
floor, which is in the 
porch and is one of 
the best examples of 
pebble-pitching in the 











CARVED BUTTRESSES AT THE GUILD- 
HALL AT GUILDFORD 


See letter: At Guildford, Surrey 


neighbourhood. Its area is approxi- 
mately 100 sq. ft., and a rough esti- 
mate of the number of pebbles used 
is 15,000. Inset are a diamond, a 
heart and the date 1614, these three 
features being skilfully formed of 
pebbles of a light cream colour, in 
contrast to the dark effect of the 
general work.—ALFRED VOWLES, Hop- 
cott, Minehead, Somerset. 


CURIOUS NESTING 


S1tr,—The following, to me, novelties 
in the nesting habits of two birds well 
known to the shooting man have been 
noted here and may prove of interest 
to your readers. Last year a pair of 
hen partridges, Frenchies and old 
birds, were found sitting side by side 
in the same nest. I need not stress 
the point that this is most unlike the 
partridge. There were 23 eggs in 
the nest. The pair were observed 
sitting in this fashion several times, 
though we did not approach the nest 
too often for fear of interfering with 
this novel domestic arrangement. 
They hatched out 22, and this baker’s 


dozen covey carried through un- 
touched half the shooting season. 
Being away myself, except round 


THE PEBBLE FLOOR OF THE PORCH 
OF OLD CLEEVE CHURCH; 


See letter: Seventeenth-century Paviour's Art 














THE CAT AND HER MOUSE 


See letter: 


Domestic Scenes in the Choir 


Christmas, I had two long shots at 
them twice. I am not sure what 
actually happened to the big family 
in the latter half. I have said “‘ baker’s 
dozen”’ above. Opinions were divided 
whether the family included two old 
cock birds and therefore equalled 26 
or only 25. At least part of the 
immunity enjoyed by the covey was 
due to the shocking lack of cartridges 

even to kill vermin. Consequently 
jays and magpies and all the predatory 
species inimical to the farmer are 
swarming this year. 

My second nesting curiosity has 
proved equally successful and the 
parents are at present tending their 
offspring. On April 14 last a wood- 
pigeon’s nest was noticed constructed 
some 16 ft. up in a young Douglas 
fir of some 30 ft. total height. The 
tree is situated on the outer edge of 
a small clump of this species and 
stands near the corner of the old stable 
range. A small path runs round the 
corner and past the tree. On the 
morning in question, standing on the 
path and looking up, we noted a wood- 
pigeon’s nest, that large, rough-look- 
ing mass of twigs built at the 
junction of a branch with the main 
stem. To our astonishment—there 
were two of us—a couple of wood- 
pigeons appeared to be sitting on the 
nest side by side. Anyway there were 
two tails sticking over the edge of the 
nest, their edges touching in a flat 
plane. We went to the other side 
and looked upwards. The heads and 
necks of two wood-pigeons projected 
beyond the rim of the nest on this 
side, the heads standing at an angle 
of 45° the one to the other. It was an 
extraordinary sight, quite apart from 
the well-known fact that this bird is 
of the wariest and most difficult to 
approach. It is tamer in the nesting 
season, it may be admitted; but even 
then, in my experience, they usually 
leave the nest, the flap of wings in 
the conifer wood being all you hear, 
when you approach in a ride below. 

It will be of interest to hear 
whether any of your readers can give 
similar instances.—E. P. STEBBING, 
Rounden Castle, Smarden, Kent. 


THE DRUMMING OF 
WOODPECKERS 


Srr,—A message drum in the Camer- 
oons is a large, hollowed tree trunk, 
closed at the ends, with a narrow slit 
in the top, that is, along the trunk, 
which lies horizontally on a stand. 
The sound, which carries far, is pro- 
duced by tapping, not by beating. 

I suggest that this supports the 
conclusions in the article by Mr. 
Perry on the woodpecker’s drumming, 
which you published on June 16. 
Study would probably show that the 
nature of the wood, the conformation 
of its surface, and of the air space, 
were involved, along, perhaps, with 
other factors, including the skill, but 
not the strength, of the drummer.— 
A. M. M., Sidmouth, Devon. 


A MARKET HOUSE 
SPOILED 


Sir,—In these days of restricted 
travel, readers may welcome a glimpse 
of this National Trust possession, 
situated in the heart of Derbyshire. 
It is the quaint old market house in 








the village of Winster. I never look 
at these pleasing structures without 
wishing that some method of strength- 
ening them could be used which would 
obviate the necessity of bricking in 
the arches.—ARTHUR H. Dopps, 
Middiesbrough, Yorkshire. 


DOMESTIC SCENES IN 
THE CHOIR 


S1r,—--I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photographs showing two 
of the remarkably fine arm-rests on 
the medieval choir stalls at St. 
Botolph’s Church (Boston ‘‘Stump”’), 
Boston, Lincolnshire. The misereres 
and poppyheads on the stalls have 
received abundant attention, but these 
subsidiary feacures are equally enter- 
taining. 

One carving depicts a cat catching 
an unusually large mouse, and the 
other, a housewife blowing with a pair 
of bellows a fire cunningly suggested 
by wavy lines cut deep into the wood. 
How well did the unknown craftsman 
make use of the arched backs of both 
cat and woman to satisfy at once an 
artistic impulse and the sitter’s need 
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attention would be directed to his 
earth. It is not at all an uncommon 
sight to see a vixen and cubs playing 
about just outside the lair, which 
may be adjoining or actually in a 
large rabbit warren, and yet to see 
rabbits playing around with appar- 
ently no fear of being attacked.— 
E. GWYNNE VEVERS, 37, Queen Square, 
Bristol 1. 

{It is, as our correspondent points 
out, well known that foxes seldom 
hunt near the earth containing their 
cubs, possibly because of the desira- 
bility of having easily obtained food 
at hand as the cubs begin to hunt on 
their own account. We can likewise 
endorse the description of rabbits 
playing by a fox-earth. We have 
often seen this, the rabbits showing 
no fear of the young foxes.—ED.] 


FEBRUARY FILL-DYKE 


S1r,—Major Jarvis is to be compli- 
mented upon his accuracy in ascribing 
the expression February Fill-dyke to 
Tusser—most people attribute it to 
Chaucer—but he overlooks one con- 
sideration. 

Tusser was writing about 200 








c. 


FISHING FROM THE SHORE ON CHIOS WITH A LONG NET 
See letter: Fishing with a Long Net 


for momentary repose for the arms 
G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


THE RABBIT AND THE 
FOX 


Sir,—In a recent issue Major Jarvis 
in his contribution expresses surprise 
that rabbits are oftentimes seen 
playing about near a fox’s lair. I 
think it is generally acknowledged 
that foxes do not ‘draw their 
rations’’ from livestock in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, but go far afield to collect 
their food. It would appear that the 
fox, being a wise and cunning animal, 
realises that, should he draw supplies 
from the immediate territory, undue 





THE MARKET HOUSE 
BRICKED-IN ARCHES 


See letter: 





years before the reform of the calen- 
dar, so that about nine days of what 
he, like his contemporaries, thought 
was February was really March. 

This point should be, but rarely 
is, borne in mind in regard to all 
references prior to 1752 in respect of 
the weather.—FREDK. G. JACKSON, 
36, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 2. 


FISHING WITH A LONG 


NET 


Sir,—KRecently you published A 
French Fashion in Wales from a 
correspondent, showing a picture of 
fishing from the shore with a long net. 
This photograph was taken at Chios 


AT WINSTER WITH ITS 


A Market House Spoiled 











THE HOUSEWIFE WITH HE? 
BELLOWS 


Domestic Scenes in the Choir 


See letter: 


in 1936, a Greek island off the e: 
coast of Turkey, and shows a simi! 
scene. The site is on the north si 
of Chios town. 

A boat, to which one end of 1 
net is attached, is rowed out ir 
semicircle, the net being paid out fr: 
the shore. On returning the two e1 
are then hauled on by the fishern 
and pulled in. The _ similarity 
striking, but the Greek catch on t! 
day was a poor one. The same met! 
is employed on the Sea of Gal 
to-day and is presumably that 
scribed in the Gospels.——-AGNEs Ho! 
FIELD, Allington, Kent. 


IRIS STYLOSA 
Sir,—The interesting correspondence 
about the delightful iris stylosa has not 
touched the question of when and how 
hard to cut back the foliage after 
flowering. It gets so untidy that one 
wants to cut it down to 18 ins. or so 
as soon as the flowering period ends. 

My courage fails me, however, 
as I am afraid of spoiling the following 
year’s crop, and I cautiously take a 
few inches off in June and a month or 
so later make another trimming and 
finally pick out the withered leaves in 
the late summer and autumn. 

This procedure does not appear 
to do any harm judging by the large 
number of blooms I had this spring. 

Will some experienced grower 
advise what is the approved method 
of keeping the plants reasonably tidy 
without affecting the following year’s 
crop?—R. H. HEatH (Major), Reigate, 
Surrey. 


DOGS THAT SMILE 


S1r,—In regard to the correspondence 
about dogs smiling, Labradors are not 
the only dogs that sinile. My deer- 
hound always greets me on my return 
home with smiles and grins, as well as 
howls which are meant to express joy 
but sound like pain!—H. 0. 
DANCKWERTS, Janets Cottage, Stoke 
Poges, Buckinghamshire. 

[We have also heard from Miss 
F. M. Dickinson (Ottery St. Mary) ofan 
Airedale terrier who ‘“ grinned in such 
a way that his upper front teeth were 
exposed’’; from Mr. Rupert Wallis 
(Oxford) of a Welsh collie who “ when 
he is pleased lowers his head, bares 
his teeth and shakes his head from 
side to side, snorting all the time” ; 
and from Mrs. Clementi Smith (Caister) 
of a Sealylam who “ smiled and grinned 
all over her face.’’—Ep.] 


MYSTERIOUS 
MILLSTONES 


Si1r,—Your correspondent Mr. W. . 
Poucher, who wrote about mysteri: 13 
millstones, may like to know tat 
millstones similar to those e 
describes are to be seen in seve al 
woodlands around Bradford, Yo: k- 
shire. I know of two in Hirst Wo 4, 
one in Buck Wood, one in Ship ey 
Glen and several large specimens 11 
Crag Wood, Rawdon. That in B ck 
Wood is only partially chiselled ou of 
a lump of gritstone. 

I have been told that stones s °h 
as these were formerly used for gr’ 4- 
ing tan bark.—L. Jackson, Bri sh 
Embassy, Bagdad, c/o Communicat: ns 
Department, Foreign Office, Lone n. 
S.W.1. 
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< Marshalling 
Yard Out 
Of Action 


A LLIED fighter - bombers 
. attacked marshalling yvards 
in West Germany yesterday after- 

repair shops | 











After gaining an early lead the struggle turns 
against the enemies of freedom. Aday will arrive 


i , when a country at peace will again need its 
ec playing fields, its sports arenas and its tennis 
ced courts. Sunleys, the leaders in this sphere, 


will be ready to play their part. 


Essential in Peace 

, WUEMS 

r ae LONDON 

|| BRITISH tei RAILWAYS Fo cera a pe 
Telephone : Mayfair 2477 

GWR * LMS * LNER « SR WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 


Telephone: Northampton 4200 (10 lines) 
SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS 
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KODAK FILM 
7 is in the Factories 
helping to 
increase efficiency 


By photographing the path traced by a lamp 

ut fixed to a worker's wrist, a record is obtained 
eval of all movements made to complete a job. 
i Such pictures often show how operations can 
be speeded and fatigue decreased. The count- 





: less uses of photography in industry to-day 
) 

consume vast quantities of ‘Kodak’ Film. If you 

: have difficulty in buying a spool, please remem- 
sh 


ber itis because such vital work must come first. 








Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 ROVER COMPANY LTD 
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Are out of date buildings making 
your milk costs too high? 
GET A NEW MARLEY COWHOUSE 





Marley prefabricated concrete buildings are low in 
cost and simple to obtain. If you apply today you 
could have your new building in use within two 
months. Easier working will greatly reduce your 
production costs and the healthier conditions appre- 
ciably increase your yields. If interested please 
write to us tonight. 


There are four types—single or double row, with and 
without feeding passage. The buildings can be of any 
length; 3 cows per row to every 10 ft. Double doors 
can be arranged at each end for easy dung collection, 
etc. Details will be sent on request. 






THE MARLEY TILE Co. Ltd. 
Head Office: London Road, 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Telephone: Sevenoaks 2251 
SCOTTISH OFFICE : Cadder, 
Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. 
Tel: Bishopbriggs 415 


WORKS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 
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THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
W.C. Model TRACTOR is 
strong enough to do the 
heaviest ploughing yet light 
enough to allow a girl to do 
a man-sized job on your 
farm every day. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


AcT URI 


TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 


Telephone: 81461 and 81462 


Shock-proof steering. Handy 
controls. Speedy and respon- 
sive engine gives untiring 
two-plough power with 
exceptional economy in 
fuel. Allis-Chalmers—the 
Farmers’ Priority, .... 


Le ee 





ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “‘GYRATING ABBEYDORE” 
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FARMING 





GRASS-DRYING PROVES 
ITS USEFULNESS 


RASS-DRYING has come to 

stay. Before the war there 

were enthusiasts but they 

did not always find a ready 

market for dried grass that 
was surplus to their own requirements. 
Now every hundredweight of dried 
grass meal could be sold ten times over. 
It replaces the alfalfa meal that we 
used to import from South America 
and Canada. It goes into poultry 
food and its carotene content gives it 
a special value for making certain 
medicines. When the Farm Crop 
Driers Association held their annual 
meeting, Colonel Pollitt, the chairman, 
spoke optimistically of the future 
market for high quality dried grass. 
He has no doubt that all that can be 
produced will be wanted. He had 
something to say too about “glume 
meal.’’ He sold 1,500 tons of this last 
year and fed 100 tons to his own cattle. 
Colonel Pollitt invented the name 
glume meal. What he dried and 
ground was the shell surrounding the 
wheat grain. The chaff from the 
threshing machine dealing with a 
barley crop which has been undersown 
with clover also has considerable feed- 
ing value that should not be wasted 
to-day. Mr. Roland Dudley men- 
tioned another new material for dry- 
ing. He now makes a practice of 
cutting his wheat, in the spring for 
drying and he gets a good quality 
meal from this without damaging the 
wheat crop. 


* * * 


GREEMENT all round seems to 
have been reached in the way 
in which artificial insemination should 
be developed. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture is to keep the controlling hand, 
with an advisory committee on which 
pedigree breeders, the Milk Marketing 
Board and the National Farmers’ 
Union will be represented. Before a 
centre is licensed, the Advisory Com- 
mittee will have to be satisfied that 
those promoting it can give the 
service they promise to local farmers. 
It is an undertaking that calls for 
business organisation, and we may well 
find that the most convenient arrange- 
ment is for the Milk Marketing Board 
to organise a chain of centres in the 
chief dairying districts. The areas 
which will benefit most are those where 
cows are thick on the ground and the 
farms are small. The communal bull, 
even if dignified with the name of 
premium bull, spreads disease. Apart 
from this, the small farmers cannot 
afford a really good sire. It is not idle 
fancy to look forward to an increase 
of at least 100 gallons per cow when a 
good bull has had time to spread his 
influence through some districts where 
the ordinary yield to-day is no better 
than 600 gallons a year. There is not 
likely to be any spectacular expansion 
of artificial insemination. We still 
have a good deal to learn. The United 
States and Russia have not found it 
fool-proof. 
* * * 


NEIGHBOUR of mine has got 
hold of some of the big packing- 

cases that the Americans use for 
shipping their equipment and he is 
knocking up a useful implement shed 
which should last 10 years or so. On 
my own farm there is still standing 
an erection which we call the aeroplane 
shed, which had, I suppose, the same 
origin in the last war. It is not really 
wide enough to take a cart but it is 
useful for housing ploughs and the 
like. Better still for this purpose 
would be the huts put up on anti- 
aircraft gun sites. Some of them may 
be useful where they stand. They 
have a con¢rete bed and are solidly 
built. It is handy to have some storage 
room on an outlying part of the farm 





and these sites are generally isolated 
enough. 

A new building is expensive to- 
day and the only material freely 
available seems to be concrete slabs, 
My neighbour, who is putting up this 
shed out of packing-cases, told me ‘hat 
he had been quoted £320 for what he 
wanted in concrete. What he is 
putting up for himself will cost }.m 
£60 or £70. It will not, of course, be 
such a good or permanent job [ut 
it will serve immediate needs. Most 
of us are looking forward to the d.y 
when we can put up some more con- 
venient buildings. 



















* * * 





. is true, of course, that a good 
many of those who are buyiag 
farm land to-day do not intend +o 
farm it themselves. I know of seve.a] 
small estates which have chaneeod 
hands recently, and the new owners 
have no intention of disturbing ‘he 
sitting tenants. One has told me that 
he bought, not because he was par- 
ticularly interested in farming, but 
because he had money returned to him 
from overseas investments and he 
wanted to lock it up safely for the 
time being. This type of owner, if he 
is merely a bird of passage, will not 
contribute much to the development 
of agriculture. He likes a house in 
the country and the status of a land- 
owner, but the management of the 
estate is left to a firm of land agents. 
This may or may not prove to be a 
satisfactory arrangement from the 
point of view of the farming tenant 
and the owner. I must say I am old- 
fashioned enough to prefer to find a 
land-owner undertaking his personal 
responsibilities towards the land he 
owns and the people who are farming 
that land: in other words becoming 
the squire in the true sense. 





















*x* * * 






HE new rules recognising Italian 
prisoners of war as co-belliger- 
ents and giving them the chance to 
volunteer for duties with the military 
has caused a good deal of confusion. 
Farmers who have been employing 
three or four Italians regularly on 
their farms, having them billeted ina 
cottage, tell me that some of the best 
and most experienced men have volun- 
teered and now they expect to lose 
them. They may get in replacement 
some inexperienced men who have not 
volunteered. These are likely to be 
less satisfactory workers. I under- 
stand, too, that in some parts of the 
country the agricultural camps will be 
turned over to the non-co-operators. 
This may not make much difference 
in the output of work they give. 
The discipline has never been very 
tight and the Italians from the camps 
seem to manage to while away a good 
deal of their time without achieving 
much solid work. If the camp disci- 
pline for the non-co-operators is to be 
tightened up then this change may 
be an advantage. Certainly agricul- 
ture needs this Italian labour to see 
the cropping programme through. It 
is not fully effective, but it is some 
thing at a time when many farms art 
short of help. 








































* * * 


MONTH earlier than last yeal 
the Minister of Food has had to 
cut the ordinary consumer's milk 
ration to 2% pints a week. Those who 
have their own cows or goat» cal 
count themselves lucky. There is 0° 
prospect of an increase in the or1nar) 
milk ration until next spring. All the 
emphasis on winter productic2 
autumn calving means that < 
proportion of cows are dry in 

















and September. These are 10 
imagine, the months of s ortest 
supply. CINCINNATUS. 






















THE ESTATE MARKET 





FARM RENTS AND 
PRICES 


RRESPECTIVE of whether pos- 
session can be had, the majority of 
auctions of farms find the desired 
end, a contract of sale. Freeholds 
at Creswell, near Stafford, for 
‘11,185, included the Home Farm, of 
(21 acres, let at £302 a year. A Worces- 
er auction brought a total of just 
ider £12,500, among the lots being 
57 acres at Hallow, for £7,850, and 
10 acres at Ombersley, let at £65 a 
ear, £2,600. Cuckoo Oak Farm, 
almost 80 acres, at Madeley, near 
Wellington, for £5,200, was one of the 
reeholds in a Shropshire sale. The 
inal total for Hampshire farms, in 
11 465 acres, in the vicinity of Odiham 
ind Basingstoke, is £13,950, and the 
zents were Messrs. Knight, Frank 
ad Rutley, the joint agents being 
essrs. Hewett and Lee. 


HOME COUNTIES SALES 
| “OWER HALL, an Essex freehold 
§ of 170 acres at Pentlow, near 
idbury, has been sold, with posses- 
mn, for £3,700. Mid-Kent holdings 
» in keen request, among recent 
es being those, by Messrs. Geering 
nd Colyer, of 32 acres at Benenden, 
or £3,100; and The Rectory, a 
roperty of nearly 150 acres, at 
Horsmonden, for £11,000. For Lower 
horne Farm, almost 62 acres, at 
Vluckley, Mr. Alfred J. Burrows 
.ccepted a final bid of £4,100. Sussex 
sales include Hoe Farm, Hunston, 
151 acres, let at about £224 a year, 
for £9,100, at Messrs. Wyatt and Son’s 
Chichester auction. 
Just over a square mile of arable 
and pasture, including farms of 100, 
140 and 180 acres, on the Cooden side 
of Bexhill, and not far from Battle, 
are for sale by order of Sir Henry 
White-Smith’s executors. Houses and 
farm buildings are all in excellent 
state, some of them new. The estate, 
known as Court Lodge, at Hooe, is 
offered with possession. The agents 
are Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff. 


BUSINESS IN BOURNEMOUTH 

ESSRS. FOX AND _ SONS’ 

Bournemouth sales include the 
freeholds, Tarrazona Mansions, at the 
corner of Christchurch Road and 
Wharncliffe Road, Boscombe. The 
premises were designed and built as 
an hotel, and have for over 30 years 
served that purpose, In 1934 a lease 
for 21 years was granted at £425 a year, 
but “for the period of the European 
war’ the rent has been temporarily 
lowered to £340 a year. With the 
rental from two lock-up shops the in- 
come from the whole property is £685 
a year. Under the hammer a final bid 
of £8,800 was accepted. Other free- 
holds in Christchurch Road, Bos- 
combe, consisting of three lock-up 
shops separately let for £214 a year 
in all, and ‘‘flatlets’” let on weekly 
Tents amounting to £336 a year, 
realised £4,950. 


KEEN BIDDING IN YORKSHIRE 
JORKSHIRE, which Thomas 
Fuller, writing in or about the 
year 1660, called ‘‘the best Shire in 
England,’”” has become more’ than 
usually prominent in the property 
market within the last month or so. 
Very large areas of agricultural land 
have changed hands, and preparations 
are in progress for selling certain free- 
holds which have exceptional interest 
by reason of their natural grandeur 
or a link with famous persons of the 
past. 
\ £48,000 NORFOLK SALE 
4. RS. R. H. B. HOWARD and 
her trustees having resolved 
‘ll the Garboldisham estate, near 
directed Messrs. Thos. Wm. 
Gaze and Son to offer it first as a whole 
and then, if necessary, in 51 lots. The 
14 iarms, 70 cottages, and 300 acres 


OS ry 





of woodland, a total area of almost 
three square miles, came under the 
hammer at Norwich. Not many 
minutes after the auctioneer entered 
the rostrum a bid of £48,000 was 
accepted from the London agent of a 
buyer for investment. It is said that 
besides most of the inhabitants of 
Garboldisham, people from _ other 
parts of the county, and a good many 
estate agents from London and other 
large centres, attended the auction. A 
correspondent says that local trades- 
men re-arranged their opening hours 
so that they might be present at 
the auction. If so, their time was 
wasted, one bidder taking the whole 
freehold. 


NEWBURGH PRIORY LAND 
HE sale of part of Newburgh 
Priory estate, in the North- 
Riding, recalls some notable names. 
Remains of the Augustinian establish- 
ment founded in 1145, are incorpor- 
ated in the present mansion, which 
was for a long while the seat of the 
Bellasyse family. The second Viscount 
Fauconberg (Thomas Belasyse) mar- 
ried Mary, a daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell. Newburgh was well known 
to Sterne, for it is only half a mile 
south-east of Coxwold. He found 
the place and people dull, and Shandy 
Hall, as he called his parsonage, be- 
came irksome to him. Yet Sterne 
himself, speaking of the issue of the 
first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
says: ‘‘in that year (1760) Lord 
Fauconberg presented me with the 
curacy of Coxwold: a sweet retire- 
ment,’’ and he seems to have received 
from his Lordship a stipend of £160 a 
year. The owners of the Newburgh 
estate used to have a pew that stood 
high above the rest of the seating. The 
other pews Sterne contrived to place, 
as he records, ‘“‘so that those who 
approve of the Vicar can face him, and 
those who don’t can face the other 
way.’ The Wombwell family has long 
owned the property which in many lots 
came under the hammer, a few days 
ago, at Thirsk. The farms, together 
with. 1,025 acres, have a present rental 
value of £1,250 a year. In agreeable 
contrast to many recent auctions, the 
tenants were successful in securing 
many of the-lots. For Close House 
Farm, 203 acres, the tenant paid 
£3,850; and Bogg House Farm, 
170 acres, also fell to its tenant at 
£2,700, the same buyer adding Manor 
Farm, 98 acres, to his holdings, for 
£2,150. The largest sum bid and 
accepted was £4,100, for Thornton 
Hill Farm, 190 acres, and Manor 
House Farm, 145 acres, changed hands 
at £2,900. As part of Yearsley, much 
of this property was scheduled in 
Domesday. 


PRICES AT BILSDALE 

NOTHER Yorkshire estate with 
Domesday associations has just 

been broken up for a total of £128,000, 
Bilsdale, near Helmsley. A correspon- 
dent who attended the auction by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and 
Messrs. Nicholas sends a footnote to 
the broad result already published in 
the Estate Market page of CouNnTRY 
LirE. Among the lots in the recent 
auction may be mentioned 95 acres on 
the banks of the river Seph, for which 
a final offer of £6,500 was accepted. 
Sporting moors, Cringle and West 
Bank, and adjoining agricultural land, 
in all 2,072 acres, producing £646 a 
year, realised £8,100. Another impor- 
tant lot consisted of Cold Moor and 
Hasty Bank and adjoining farms, in all 
2,509 acres, yielding an annual rent 
of £1,082, and this changed hands at 
£13,100. Mr. S. E. Denman (of the 
Leeds office of Messrs. Jackson Stops 


and Staff) and Mr. Tom Vincent 
(Messrs. Nicholas) conducted the 
auction. ARBITER. 
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Constant 


HOT WATER 


WITH 


PHURNOD 


[ SMOKELESS COAL | 


For maintaining constant hot water 
supplies PhurnoD Smokeless Coal 
is unrivalled. This slow burning 
smokeless coal has great heating 
properties owing to its high carbon 








stoves and central heating plants. 
If there is a shortage of PhurnoD in 
your district we ask you to appreciate 
that Government priority consumers 
must have preference, but remem- 
content, ard is most economical ber a little PhurnoD goes a long 
for all types of hot water boilers, way. 


Enquiries to your REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 


Sales Agents :— STEPHENSON CLARKE & ASSCCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


[> A POWELL DUFFRYN Product < 














THE CONSTANT FLAME... 


The constant flame, never allowed to die, symbolises 
undying service. 


A practical application of the principle of continuous 
burning in Eagle ranges means that service is always 
available, that cooking can commence without the 
fuss of lighting the fire each day and the irritation 
of waiting for it to burn up. 


An early, unflurried start to the domestic day and. 
the ability to meet unexpected demands are benefits 
that the housewife will fully appreciate. 


wees NOt yet, but very soon 





They willbe aproductof Radiation Ltd., made by 
CAGLE RANGE AND GRATE CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON SHOWROOMS ° 7, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1 
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Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


of the American style cigarette 


Please “/ Help 

THE RED CROSS 

AND ST. JOHN 
APPEAL 

by sending a don- 

ation to St. James's 

Palace,London, 
S.W.1. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
20 for 214 


173, New Bond Street, W.1. 














TO THE EARTHBOUND ear and eye, just a faint hum, a lost 
speck on the sky’s ceiling. Look closer with imagination’s eye 
to find a man intent, watchful over the wide spaces, confident 


in his engines’ steady note. And closer still, to find such little 
things as sparking plugs, performing their task so faithfully 
as almost to be forgotten—providing the vital spark that makes 
the miracle of aviation possible, and indeed the onward march 
of Victory. Are we not right to feel pride in our products? 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 
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NEW BOOKS 





BY HEART OR BY 
HEAD? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


‘i ARMING is useless unless 
the life it supports is worth 
living.’ I take this as a sample 
of the easy and not always 

accurate generalisations that are freely 

scattered through Mr. Clifton Rey- 
nolds’s book Glory Hill Farm: Third 

Year (John Lane, 7s. 6d.). It sounds 

all right the first time you read it, but 

a moment’s examination shows you 

that it is all wrong. You may call 

farming anything you like—and good- 
ness knows it has been called some 
hard things in its time: you may call 
it boring, back-breaking, heart-break- 


yet found the answer. Towards the 
end of the book I almost expected to 
read that he had given up his farm, 
but then came: ‘I am not going to 
give up Glory Hill Farm. Iam hoping, 
however, before this book is pub- 
lished to have shifted a good deal of 
the responsibility and time-absorbing 
worry of the farm work into more 
competent hands.” 

Throughout the time considered 
in the present book, Mr. Reyno'ds 
has been his own manager and has 
given himself some eye-opening ex- 
periences. For example, a couple of 
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GLORY HILL FARM: THIRD YEAR. By Clifton Reynold: 
(John Lane, 7s. 6d.) 


THE GREEN ISLE OF THE GREAT DEEP. By Neil Gunn 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


PUT OUT THE LIGHT. 


By “ Vercors” 


(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 
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ing, bank-breaking; but the one thing 
you cannot call it, if you give a little 
thought to the meaning of words, is 
useless. No; you cannot apply that 
word to the most deeply fundamental 
of all the physical occupations of man. 

Here is another point where Mr. 
Reynolds’s attitude puzzled me. Some 
of his hired hands were what we 
commonly call twisters. ‘‘It became 
clear,’’ the author writes, ‘‘that I was 
getting less than the work of one man 
from the pair of them,” But he is 
determined to see the cheerful side. 
“T looked at the grey sky and shivered 
in the cold wind. ‘This,’ I thought, 
‘is a different picture from that of 
my early enchantment. But it is true, 
and what is true must contain beauty, 
be it never so hard to find.’”’ 


‘‘IT IS TRUE?’’ 

He was being robbed right and 
left of his chickens. Out of about 70, 
he found, when he made a count, 
that there were 21. His dung was 
being sold without his knowledge and 
the seller sticking to the money; and 
here were two slackers conspiring to do 
as little as they could for their pay, 
“But it is true, and what is true must 
contain beauty.”’ 

Cold comfort and queer philo- 
sophy, founded, I suggest, once more 
on a misunderstanding of words. Mr. 
Reynolds should try to grasp the 
difference between a thing which is a 
fact and a thing which is true. That 
these men were robbing him was a 
fact, but there was no truth anywhere 
in the matter. On the contrary, the 
basis of the whole situation was that 
the men were being untrue; and if 
there’s beauty in that Mr. Reynolds 
is welcome to it. I almost wonder 
whether he wrote the whole passage 
ironically. 

“Different from my early en- 
chantment” is the key-note of the 
book. Mr. Reynolds is all sorts of 
things : a business-man, an artist, the 
author of a novel and of two books 
before this one about Glory Hill Farm, 
and a farmer. He took his Bucking- 
hamshire farm in the spirit of a sincere 
enquirer who wanted*to find out 
whether methods which were success- 
ful in business could be applied to the 
land. I don’t know whether he has 


land girls who had the pleasing habit 
of finishing a job and asking what they 
could do next made him wonder why 
the men he had employed never 
showed this capacity to polish off one 
thing and get on with another. He 
came to the conclusion: ‘‘Two men 
could run this place, milk round and 
all: but no pigs. What had I been 
doing with five people working here?” 

Many readers may think that the 
third year of running the farm was 
rather late to have tumbled to this, 
but there it is, and Mr. Reynolds con- 
fesses: ‘‘I felt ashamed of myself. 
Here was I posing as an industrial 
efficiency man, having no idea how 
long jobs on my own farm should 
take.’’ Does anything so portentous 
as “industrial efficiency’ need to 
come into the matter? 

But Mr. Reynolds is a great 
believer in the head. ‘The cause of 
our social agonies,”’ he is sure, “‘is not 
to be cured by a change of heart but 
by a change of head.” He is quite 
right to ask ‘“‘Why does the farmer 
and the farm worker receive a lesser 
reward than that of any other indus- 
try?’’ but when one considers, say, 
the Californian fruit farms, working 
as John Steinbeck shows them in The 
Grapes of Wrath on the principles of 
“industrial efficiency,’’ one wonders 
whether business-men have all the 
answers. 


TWO SLACKERS 


There was some trouble about 
carting dung on Glory Hill Farm. 
The two labourers loathed the job 
and were for ever finding reasons why 
it should not be done just at the 
moment. ‘‘I am sure now that had! 
been a trained farmer I should have 
known that the pace was far too slow. 
I look back over only a few mcaths 
to realise that these men must Lave 
laughed at me in my absence.”’ ‘hat 
change did these slackers nee’—0of 
head or heart? It is an interesting 
question, for, after all, our “ »cial 
agonies’”’” don’t come into exis ence 
out of the blue. They are the accumu: 
lation of the consequences o! the 
actions of each one of us, even it. such 
a matter as carting dung. 

Mr. Reynolds’s opinion of fa:mers 
in general is that they are“ torpid,”’ and 
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of the National Farmers’ Union that 
“no one, including myself, seemed to 
regard it as a body capable or desirous 
of facing the great questions affecting 
the future of farming with determina- 
tion and fire.” He is all for greater 
education of country children, and all 
against excusing them from school in 
order that they may work on the land. 


VYRITER’S PERSONALITY 

it is impossible for me to say 
what a professional farmer would 
mate of this or the other two Glory 
Hi!i books. I have read only the 
second and this third, and my own 
feel'ng is of interest rather in the per- 
sonality of the writer than in the 
personality of his farm. His mind at 
leass is not static and even that 
des»ised organ his heart contributes 
a cood deal to making him readable. 

For myself, I am distrustful of 
peonie who would split us up into 
these who live by the head and 
those who live by the heart, We 
always have been, and I imagine that 
we Jong shall be, complicated and 
diverse beings, regulating our lives 
now from the centre of impulse and 
now from that of calculation. How 
dreary, and even terrible, a life may 
be when it is over-intellectualised we 
see from Mr. Neil Gunn’s new novel 
The Green Isle of the Great Deep (Faber, 
8s. 6d.). This is the story of a small 
Highland boy and an old Highland 
man who fell together through a 
salmon pool and woke up to find them- 
selves in Paradise. But what a para- 
dise! It was run on Totalitarian lines, 
and the book is, in intention, an anti- 
Nazi tract. But Mr. Gunn is a fine 
artist, and all the sting goes out of the 
word tract. If his book reads us a 
lesson, it reads it with tolerance, beauty 
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and love. His wisdom comprehends 
even the mind-drilling of those who 
govern this paradise. He sees how the 
itch to live logically is not bad in itself, 
but only bad when one good custom 
corrupts the world. 


TOTALITARIAN PARADISE 

Above all the hierarchy of this 
orderly and _ soul-destroying place 
there was One called the Host. 
Anyone might in the last resort appeal 
to the Host, but the hierarchy sought 
to prevent the people from knowing 
this. But old Hector knew it, and his 
interview with the Host is a fascinat- 
ing dialogue on head and heart, know- 
ledge and wisdom. And beyond these 
two there is more: there is ‘‘ magic, 
which is the scent of the flower, the 
young feet of the runner, and the 
deep smile in the face.’”’ And even 
beyond this there is “that which 
creates—Love.”’ 

I have not the knowledge to 
decide how good or bad a guide 
Mr. Reynolds may be to agriculture; 
but as a guide to the whole business 
of living I prefer Mr. Gunn, whose 
roots seem to me to be in wisdom and 
experience rather than in theory and 
—more awfully still—in “ideology.” 

A lovely little book that has come 
out of the “underground”? movement 
in France is translated by Mr. Cyril 
Connolly under the title Put Out the 
Light (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). The author 
signs himself ‘‘Vercors,’’ and who 
Vercors may be is not revealed. But 
it may be said that he is a superb 
writer, who has demonstrated again, 
as French writers have done so often 
in the past, that a short story offers 
compass enough for the profoundest 
exploration of the spirit. 

The story is told by an old man, 
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living with his ‘niece, and it concerns 
a German officer who is billeted upon 
them. He is a musician, a lover of 
France, and night after night he treats 
them to monologues on this love, and 
how important it is that France and 
Germany shall come to an under- 
standing. Their reaction is silence— 
complete and utter—unbroken till the 
last day he is with them, when they 
say good-bye. That is all, but if you 
want to know what a great writer 
can make of such a theme, do not miss 
Put Out the Light. 


Sa 


THE STUFF OF HUMANITY 


O-DAY, more often than not, a 
reviewer is himself a well-known 
author; and so it happens sometimes, 
as in this case, that a book appears 
which he himself cannot review: his 
own. Mr. Howard Spring’s new novel, 
Hard Facts (Collins, 8s. 6d.), is the 
first volume of what is to be a trilogy, 
and we end it with one more grudge 
against the war, because it forces us 
to wait for the other two parts. The 
book opens in the Manchester of the 
’80s, and what Mr. Spring does not 
know about that would go on a silver 
threepenny bit. Its subject is the 
birth of. the popular Press, which 
followed hard on the introduction of 
elementary education. It is difficult, 
of course, for the reader not to connect 
this event with the actual man who 
originated the idea, not to substitute 
another name for the little penny 
weekly, Hard Facts, of the book. But 
Mr. Spring’s Daniel Dunkerley bears 
no real resemblance to that figure, and 
the setting is different, individual. 
More and more there emerges from 
Mr. Spring’s work the philosophy on 
which his novels, with their» rich 
character drawing, are founded. That 
philosophy might be expressed as 
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“TI believe in man.” Shirking no 
baseness or folly that he finds in 
human beings, he maintains, neverthe- 
less, his faith in the potentialities of 
the individual, no matter how wretched 
the circumstances of existence. It is 
a noble and inspiring belief, here best 
illustrated by Alec and Elsie Dill- 
worth. This young brother and sister, 
in themselves and in their relation- 
ships with each other, are the high 
lights of the book. Born in a Man- 
chester slum, fathered by a bully, 
mothered by a drunkard, these two, 
clinging together, are lilies sprung from 
mud: not stainless Madonna lilies, 
but tiger lilies each flaming a way to 
fulfilment. Despite all their handicaps, 
Mr. Spring does convince us that the 
boy has the light of a Shelley, the girl 
an integrity of spirit surviving the 
worst that has happened to her. Next 
in merit to these two studies, comes 
one of a young clergyman, which 
neither exalts a type nor guys it, but 
shows how devoutness can go with an 
eye for the main chance,.and how the 
derivative nature can never become, 
even for a moment, the vital or crea- 
tive nature. 


THE SECOND KNIFE 

Once or twice we find our- 
selves demurring over details. Alec, 
for instance, might have tried to 
knife one man, but hardly two, and 
the second knife is dragged in by too 
clumsy a device. Elsie might have 
hoped to become a good violinist; but, 
starting to learn only in her late 
‘teens, could she reasonably have 
hoped to reach virtuoso standard? 
These are small matters, however, 
and are soon forgotten in the author’s 
general sureness of touch, his know- 
ledge of persons, period, atmosphere 
and place. The book’s abiding theme 
is that the “people . . are a good 
lot, taking them allin all. . . . Win 
or lose, nothing can be done without 
them. They deserve something pretty 
good.” Vo ©. 
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SCARLET PIPING 


and 
Sparkling Accessories 


the deep pockets which are mitred at the bottom. A mixture 
of both suitings makes the pencil-slim jumper suit shown 
underneath. 

Long tunic jackets and dresses with beltless sweater tops, 
fitting without a wrinkle, are featured in two black materials, 
or in one of the smooth tweeds in tones of mushroom or heat!:ery 
blues and purples. Grosgrain is combined with black faced- 
cloth ; so is black satin. The tunics cross over and fasten on 
the left side with seams slanting across the bodice where one 
material joins the other. Sleeves are sometimes each in a 
different material. Tunics and dresses in men’s suiting have 
interchangeable blouses, one in moss crépe picking up the pre- 
dominant colour in the suiting, another in a suiting in the same 
colouring as the tunic and skirt but a slightly different pattern, 
a bird’s-eye or plain when the rest is pin-striped or check 

A heavy rayon crépe has been woven in England for the 
excellent series of matt black dresses shown here and elsewhere. 
The material has the same texture as the heaviest pure silks 
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(Above) Black hopsack rayon with a flounced 
skirt piped with scarlet and a round tucker of 
cream net at the throat. Dorville 


(Above right) A midnight blue satin belt 
encrusted with jewelled flowers for a plain dark 
frock. Fortnum and Mason 


(Right) A belt and purse for a bride or a 

bridesmaid’s present, in white satin embroidered 

with pearls, gold and silver. Fortnum and 
Mason 


EVERSIBLE frieze and _ bordered  tweeds 
with a smooth surface are woollen novelties 
shown by Rima for winter. A thick frieze, 
navy one side, old gold the other, saves three 

coupons on a long coat as it need be only half-lined, 
and the two faces give great scope with revers and 
fancy pocket flaps. A bordered tweed in lavender and 
beaver brown has a narrow slate-blue border that is 
worked in stripes round the hem and up both fronts 
of a topcoat with more on the childish turn-down 
collar. This coat is cut with a top and a flared skirt 
and is reminiscent of the clothes seen in illustrations 
to Little Women. It seems to need a bonnet and a 
chignon. Another, more dashing, topcoat is in a dark 
grey suiting with a bird’s-eye pattern and is nipped in 
at the waist with a full back, all deep unpressed pleats 
each stitched closely down at the waistline. A similar 
grey suiting, but pin-striped in lipstick red, is used for 
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Said the Judge : 
“1’m adjourning this sitting ; 


The excuse | must plead is my knitting, 
For I’m quite on the rocks, 
My last Cardinal socks 


Have done eighteen months hard 
without quitting.” 


WOLSEY 


Cardinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 

















Summer 
Suggestion 


TROUSER SKIRT 
and BLOUSE 
that looks like 
a Summer frock 

.. a useful 
Two- -piece ideal 
for cycling . . in 
crisp washing 
Rayon . ‘ 
attractive white 
prints on Navy, 
Sky, Gold, Rose or 
Royal. 


Bust sizes: 34 36 38 
8 coupons 
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Smartly cut tweed coat in brown 


with overcheck 
Distinctive belt 


of red and_= green. 
and pockets. Lined 


throughout. 18 Coupons. £25: 3:0 
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so extensively used in Paris before 
the war, and is the result of a 
great deal of research and experi- 
mentation. A marocain, with a surface 
like sand, in a lovely shell pink is 
used for vests and collars on black 
Rima dresses as well as for blouses. 
There is a large colour range in this 
marocain. The periwinkle blue is 
exquisite and makes a blouse with 
long, tight sleeves ending in ruffles 
that flop over the hand and cascade 
down the centre front. One of the 
best of the black frocks is in a heavy 
crépe that has a front draped below 
the waist on the lines of a jumper 
and fastens well over on the left hip 
with gold studs that look like the 
eyelets on shoes. The same golden 
eyelets appear again on the wrists of 
the tight sleeves. The plain dark 
suits and pale-tinted ruffled blouses, 
the long lines of the tunic jackets 
and the debonair swing to the hem- 
lines of topcoats below their neat 
waists show the line of the winter, 
more exuberant than last year for 
all its essential simplicity. 


YEW woollens are being woven 
N on experimental looms, ready 
for export and the windows of post- 
war homes. Heavy felted velours 
that look like duvetine are two-faced 
and printed with a different pattern 
on each side on a different colour. 
Cecil Beaton and Feliks Topolski 
have done some lively designs, and 


colours are equally vivacious. Small horses prance and gallop across a 
Topolski design in a pattern that makes a frieze and is etched in 
chestnut on a lime ground or deep violet on cyclamen. The pattern 
on the reverse side, on a clear neutral shade, is an all-over design of 
small conversation pieces that looks as though it has been done in 
rather light brushwork. Cecil Beaton has designed a charming one 
of brilliant green jungle foliage interspersed with large blobs of indigo 
blue on a pale washhouse-pink ground. On the reverse side, the design 
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Money-belt in soft leather, pigskin colour, with one purse that 
runs all round. A. Davis 


Brown grained calf with a red wedge heel and encrustations. 
Lotus and Delta 


and broad bracelets. 


is much lighter—fronds of fern jp 
bracken brown on mushroom. 


Topolski has done, as well, the 
designs for some of the new silk 
squares. Colours for these squares 
are vigorous and mixed with audacity 
—pastels are kept for the grounds 
of the lively groups of figures that 
are etched on them in the centre. 
One square made from four smaller 
ones of emerald, rust, indigo blue 
and fuchsia has a design that looks 
like wrought-iron in the middle with 
a smaller motif in the centre o! the 
four squares. 


Plastics are moulded to 
semble metal or suéde. Bu? 
like a treble clef in gold are chic 
a plain black suit and shown 
Rima. Star buttons make the 
decoration on the top of a 
black dress which has more encr 
on the narrow black suéde 
Gold nuggets make a zig-zag fa 
ing on a cardinal red hostess : 
in thin wool with double-bre 
top. The buttons shaped like wei: 
of all sizes are extremely effec 
so are the dark plastic discs wii} 
flower, a true-lover’s. knot or a seg 
in the centre. 


Satin belts at Fortnum and 
Mason’s are embroidered in silk, 
silver and gold threads, jewels and 
beads, in flowers, scrolls and ara- 
besques. Sometimes, a _ pouched 
purse is hung from them as further 


decoration for a plain black frock. Crimson, violet, midnight blue make 
the satin belts themselves; large jewels make the petals of the flowers 
and the graceful design in between is executed in fine gold and silver 
thread and silk. A white satin belt for a bride, or a bridesmaid’s present, 
widens in front and has a purse encrusted with gold slung on by gold 
cords. A pale grey satin with a spray of sparkling jet flowers in front 
would be very elegant on a dead black dinner frock worn with jet earrings 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





ost of us take ‘the chemist’ 
for granted. We go to him for 
advice and always receive kindly, 
skilled, attention; we take the 
doctor’s prescription to him, 
knowing that it will be accurately 
dispensed. This faith in the 
chemist is fully justified, for he 
is a highly trained expert and 
a Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. He is a most important 
part of the country’s health 
organisation. As an expert he 
knows the value of the preparations 
which he sells over the counter. 


For more than forts years 
chemists have recommended 
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CROSSWORD No. 755 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘ Crossword No. 755, COUNTRY LIFE. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, July 20, 1944. 
NOTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 754. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 7, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, The front gate; 8, Adamant; 9, Bubonic; 11, Emotion; 
12, Bribers; 13, Ensue; 14, Insulator; 16, Ordinance; 19, Tying; 21, 
Resides; 23, Loiters; 24, Enabled; 25, Isolate; 26, Enfranchised. DOWN. 
—1l, Tea-pots; 2, Examine; 3, Retention; 4, Nabob; 5, Gabriel; 6, 
Tangent; 7, Have recourse; 10, Cash-register; 15, Shell-fish; 17, Disdain; 
18, Nodular; 19, Tailors; 20, Ireland; 22, Sedan. 


ACROSS. 


. Don’t let the poem err for this imperial 


personage ! (7) 


. “God bless us, everyone,”’ he said (4, 3) 

9. Apparently they don’t take the low road (11) 
. Holding the tool the wrong way? (4) 
. A shrew (4) 

3. He starts by being a broth of a boy, it seems! 


) 
5. They might put in an appearance as Hess (6) 
. Not a jocular person, he starts with a joke (6 
9. Make an assault upon (6) 
20. A.B. (6) 
3. Set free (6) 
26. More quickly (6) ; 
. So Beryl will act with becoming gravity? (7 
8. Animals (4) 
. 8 down “‘is the evidence of things not ——” 


(4) 


. Heads it is for both, though the last may go 


over the windmill (4, 3, 4) 


. With reference to 28’s appendages? (7) | 
. She used to be the wife of 1 across in Russia , 


(7) 


DOWN. 


, in straight-flung 
words and few.’’—Kipling (7) 


. Members of the fourth estate do this (4) 
. The rest of us (6) 
. “We are 


——- waters, Watson.” 
—Conan Doyle (2, 4) 


. Dick Turpin’s destination (4) 

. Harms (7) 

. See 30 across (5) 

. Where Black Bess might have quenched her 


thirst on the way to 6 (5, 6) 


. Buildings almost as insubstantial as those In 


Spain (4, 7) 


. Conducts oneself (7) 
. Escape (3, 4) 
. Draw out (3) 
. Tree growing inside 15? (3) 
. Comparatively cheerful (7) 
22. Ada follows her grandmother to Spair 
. Or lads will reveal it (6) 
5. There’s said to be no compassion lik: 
. Swishes (6) 
. Epic story (4) 
. It may be on a boot or on the mount 





The winner of Crossword No. 75 


Mrs. M. M. Marsden, 
292, Edenfield Road, 
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The WHYS 
and the 


WHEREFORES 
of WOOL 


During the tender years, 
young bodies, with skins so 
sensitive, need that lovely 
softness of Pure Wool. It is 
Nature’s choice and is essen- 
tial for the protection and 
comfort of Babies and Child- 
ren, having the power to 
retain heat and give adequate 
warmth without bulk. It 
never becomes clammy with 
perspiration. Freedom — of 
movement too is needed for young limbs and these qualities 
are achieved in Chilprufe Pure Wool Underwear. 

Not only is Chilprufe pure wool, it is selected Pure Wool 
and by the Special Process through which it passes, the finished 
garments are made easy to wash, unshrinkable and retain their 








shape. 

The highest standard of workmanship which years of experi- 
ence have given to Chilprufe Underwear make it the choice 
| of wise mothers throughout the country. 
| For Infants and Young Children only 


CHILPRUFE 


IS PURE WOOL MADE PERFECT 


CHibLPaguUFE LEMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
LERCESTER 


Jaequvew 
London 
you know == buf have you 


" heard of the other 


Tueqmer Shops? 


BEDFORD - - - E. P. ROSE & SON, LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM - LEWIS’S LTD. 

BRADFORD - - BROWN, MUFF & CO., LTD 
CHESTER - - - BROWNS OF CHESTER, LTD. 
HULL - - - - THORNTON VARLEY, LTD. 
LIVERPOOL - - BON MARCHE, LTD. 
MANCHESTER - LEWIS’S LTD. 

NEWCASTLE - JOHN MOSES & CO., LTD. 
OXFORD - - - ELLISTON & CAVELL, LTD. 
SCARBOROUGH ROWNTREES 

SOUTHPORT - BROADBENTS, LTD. 

NIGAN - - - PENDLEBURY & CO., LTD. 


nv each of these Stoves there is a minia- 


‘ure’ Jaeqmar Shop where you will finda 
specially selected elestion of our most 


»xClusive Tweeds, Woollens and Scarves. 
; Jaeqmar 16 GrosvenorSt., London Wi. 
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Personally fitted by 


Russell & Bromlu 


BROMLEY BEDFORD EASTBOURNE GUILDFORD 
TORQUAY HERNE BAY TUNBRIDGE WELLS WINCHESTER 


oo 














always look for the name MORLEY 


YZ UNDIES + STOCKINGS * KNITWEAR * GLOVES 
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JACK OLDING & CO. LTD 


HATFIELD - HERTS 


TELEPHONE : HATFIELD 2333 TELEGRAMS : TRACTORS HATFIELD 








